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President Reagan (left) and Bonn Forelgn Minlster Genscher at the White 


{Phutn: AP) 


So has America's lendency lo go it 
ulone and reluctance, in an election 
year, to coordinate beforehand and for 
safety's sake moves relating to a pact in 
which the others enjoy equal rights, 

Conversely, {he Americans are an- 
nayeêd by constant European carping, 
and there is growing mistrus! of what is 
fel lo be anti-American sentiment, In 
the eyes of a protecting power, impati- 
ence can reudily be seen us iungraliukle 
ur impertinence. 

‘That need nut mean the North Atlantic 
pact iş being allowed to go to seed. It is 
well realisecl on both sides of the-Atlantic 
that Nalo needs care and attention. 

This has heen evidenced by the repair 
hids of outgoing State Depurtment under 
svcrelary Eagleburger and by the policy 
quest of Gerınany’s Social Democrats. 


":! Herr Genscher was able to point out 


in Washington that his government bas 
ulways gone lo great lengths to chean- 
onstrate impeccable public loyalty io 
Nato and the United States, often more 
than it might have liked. 

But the time for fine words is over. 
Actions are what is now needed. 

A crucial factor will be whethcr Nato 
finally succeeds in being united and de- 
ıermined enough to draw up such con- 
vincing concepls for East-West dialogue 
in general and disarmament in particülar 
that Moscow feels it has no choice bul to 
return lo the conference table, 

Determination to fulfill defence com- 
mitments has been amply demonstrated 
by medium-tange US missile deploy- 
ment in Western Europe. e. 

Greater attention must now be pûid 
to the second leg of Nato strategy, the 
policy of striking a balance and seeking 
detente with the Warsaw Pact. 

Before Herr Gensçher flew to Mos- 
cow it was alrcady clear that the Kren 
lin was adopting a tougher approacli, 
due doubtless to unfulfilled hppes. Mr 
Gromyko is signalling that there must 
be no repetition of old hat, 

But no matter how urgenlly Bonn 
might. want to relay a pew meşsage 1o 
the Kremlin, where is il going.to come 


by one? Thomas Meyer 
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House .. . looking East, looking West. 


Bul they have only themselves to 
blame. The change in US fqrcign policy 
orientation is due largely lo European 
wedknCss. 

That is a stale of affairs which cannot 
be changed overnight. Herr Genscher's 
cull for ù thrve-cornered relationship 
helween Western Europe, North Aner- 
ica anıl the Pacific is for the lime being 
mere wishful thinking. : 

So is lalk of strengthening (he Eurn- 
pean pillar of the Western alliance, es- 
pecially as it has so far-been linked to an 
dlmost ° forgotlen orgunisation,. the 
WEL, without any clear ilea of policy 
cmvrging. 

For the momeut irrituion prêvuils in 
day-lo-day Nato affairs, US resvarch 
planus for aû Star Wars scenario of anti- 
satellle sysloms in Ouler sptce have up- 
set other members of {Hie pact, 


encirclemeit and inferiority complex of 
uld than ever. 

Washington is run by an adminisira- 
tion the prime movers in which seek sal- 
valion in an appeal to anti-Conımunist 
emotion. 

How, in this situation, is anything to 
get going again? Bonn would be grateful 
to the Americans for the slightest sign of 
encouragement. 

Herr Genscher was in Washington 
partly to sound uut the prospects for 
Bonn's hopes that President Reagan 
mighl, before the final sltgvs of his clec- 
tion campitign, consider clearer signs of 
reuliness for peace to be appropriate. 

Fron the German vicwpoint a change 
in the basic US understanding of the 
USSR seems ddvisable. 

Herr Genseher constantly stresses 
that relations hetween the Uniled States 
and the Soviet Union must he governed 
again by the principles of equal rights 
ind mutual moderation agreed by Presi- 
dent Nixon and Mr Brezhnev in 1972. 

These words are dimed at Waushing- 
lon as much as they are al Moscow. 

By no means everything it miglı 
be within the West cither. Fhe power 
disparity between Anerica and Europe 
has become toe lirnly established. 

Ihe Europeans are upset by the in- 
creusing Mteulion Americu is paying to 
partners uf thc fulurce in Axin, in dlten- 
on that is by no nicans limited to tech- 
nulogical and cconomie considerations. 


Why spoilsport Moscow pulled 
out of Olympic starting blocks 


` .SemeeolAnjelgee, 


At sporting events of this magnitude 
nu distinction can be drıwn between 
sport and politics, 

The Soviet withdrawal ix not just a 
sparting upset; it is also a setback to 
hopes of maintaining lies betweén the 
suptrpowers. 

Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Die- 
trich Genscher may have appealed in 
Washington for the East-West dialngue 
to be continucd, but the Soviel govern- 
ment took ‘an extremely discourtenus 
line the previous day, saying talk of 
peace was merely camouflage to caver 
up aggressive Nato practices. 

This note of irritation was apparent in 
the arguments by which Soviet spûris 
officials sought to justify their Olympic 
boycott. 

A marginal Soviet consideration may 
even be displeasure at the possibilily of 

Continued on page 2 


here may hive been no menlion of a 

boycoall in the initial statement fron 
Moscow, hut there cun no longer be any 
doubt that the Soviet Union is not going 
to take part in the Los Angeles Olym- 
pics. 5 

A nunıber uf pretexts have heen pu- 
blicly stuted. Other reasons can only be 
speculated on. Russia is cleurly getting 
its own back on America for hoycotting 
the Moscow Olympics in L9K. 

The Soviet desire to give the United 
States a tasle of its own medicine is en- 
hanced by the insecurity complex that is 
so 1ypical of the USSR. 

Fears that Soviet athletes might not 
be vatisfaclorily kept an ceye un, by team 
officials in venues so far aparl, or might 
even succumb te the temptation to seek 
awylum in the West, may well have 
tipped the balance in favour of the St- 
viet decision to hoycoti Los Angeles. 

But the American avlhoritics ınust 
still wonder whether they may have 
failed to do their utmos1 from the outset 
ıu caler for Soviet sensitivity and uncer- 


tainty. 


Genscher continues his 
tight-rope act 
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The Harz 
and Heath Route 


German roads will get you 
there — to areas at times so 
attractive that one route leads 
to the next, from the Harz 


Woltenbûtiel 


» 


DT 


year-old town of Goslar. 

The Heath extends from Celle, 
with its town centre of half- 
timbered houses unscathed 


tinct’. 


iga Minister Genscher's latest 
East-West tour began with an offi= 


mountains to the Lûneburg by the war and the oldest sisit to the While House and the 
Heath, say. Maybe you should theatre in Germany, to # Department just before he was 


tz to visl Moscow and the Soviet 


take a look at both. 

The Harz, northernmost part 
of the Mittelgebirge range, is 
holiday country all the year 
round. In summer for hikers, 
in winter for skiers in their 
tens of thousands. Tour from 
the hill resorts of Osterode, 
Clausthal-Zellerfeld or Bad 
Harzburg or from the 1 ,000- 


Lüneburg, also 1,000 years 
old. lt boasts wide expanses 
of flat countryside, purple 
heather and herds of local 
curly-horned sheep. 


BinsDieirich Genscher walks the 
tı liight-rope that currently spans the 
tolig Tops in work affairs. [t is hara 
ttand he seems to have been doing U 
Hips. 

Ik outlook is none too good for 
basend its European piurtners’ earn- 
evil to sce Washington and Moscow 
lon talking terms. especially at the 
char disarmament coulerence table. 
Tk only three months since Mr 
fnenko took over in the Kremlin, 
Dhesidentinl elections are to he held 
3# months and there svems to be 


Visit Germany and let the Harz 
and Heath Route be your 
gulde. 


1 Brunswick 
2 An old Lüneburg Heath 
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doing in Lies between the super- 


hey don even stem ible lo arte 
IS to sign the fairly unproble- 
Sfreement un muderniutian uf 
wı. e" telephone link between 
hie House and the Kremlin. 
ans continue 10 steer a wide 
Mything Chit might even rem- 
i . Merpreted is sıppurt for Mir 
rd Selection campaign. 
k Ste reasons the US govern- 
gy Mctant to embark oan moves it 
iN Sure the Snvict Union will ho- 
n affairs are at a dead end. 
Jy BêZing with growıng anxiety 
o and West. The view is glou- 
Ez. Western outpost thal has 


r the role of keeping up 
¥ sincê Mr Chernenko took 
1o be even more given lu its 


Strauss (left) and Kohl .. . success 


and protests (Phutu: Sven Simon} 


Warning that a 
pardon might 
cost votes 


any odd things can be heard in 

discussions of the nmncs1y propo= 
sals. Many opponents of the proposcd 
legislation warn that it will losc votes 
and media people agree. 

But should a political parly always 
acl wilh an eye to the next clection? A 
government must do what it considers is 
far the general goad, not just that Lh 
can he expected to please vuters, 

In Bonn political circles it is now 
luard that the government should drop 
the amnesty because it will lose votes, 

The union leadership, however, hive 
defiantly said that it will stand by ils 
friends and helpers. This is taken lo 
mean when a parly, no matter which 
parly, handles illegal money. That.is n0 
argement on which to base an amnesty. 
Legalily not gratitude musi he Ihe no- 
tives behil such a measure. . . 

Much is sail about justice. ‘The coali= 
tion maintains that donors Uid nol reid- 
lise they were cloing anything wrong. 
But is this considleralion worth an anı- 
nesty’? 

It.is (he job of judicinrs lo judge indi- 
vidual errors. Legislation that helps those 
who have infringed the laws lo escape 
justice demands a special justification. 

A legal pardon of convicted persons 
is a special course of. action, lO take 
within legal procedures. 1t is much more 
serious to suppress justice. : 

Arguments can be presented fur the 
amnesty, but the coalition should not 
treat the matter lightly. و‎ 

The coalition must also proteot itself 
from false words, “Innocent” citizens 
should not be turned into “criminals,”.is 
often heard. But every citizens is inna- 
cent before proccding to a first illegal 
act. What can be learned from this? 

"Criminalisation” is a battle word, for 
those who commit political acts of viol- 
ance, who [or tho past eighteen months 
have disturbed the country’s peace. 

The impression will be given that jus- 
tice is applied arbitrarily against. good 
citzens and just happens to deal with 
criminals, : 1 

This deceiving word is now being 
used by Bonn politicians because il is 
useful to them. In discussions about the 
amnesty there should be more honesty, 
more sense of responsibility and more 
consideration of the facts. 

(Frankfurler Allgemeine Zeitung 
für Deutschland, 11 May 1984) 


‘THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


The CDU is na longer so unified as it 
used to be, This was obvious in Ihe ant- 
nesty debate, for more thun twenty per 
cent of delegates rejected this project. 

Helmut Kohl must not, and will not, 
disregard this, He his received the sup- 
port he wanted. 

Seeri from a political power point of 
view the Chancellor left the party con- 
ference strengthened, but morally le 
hus been weakened. 

A rift has emerged not only hetween 
young and uld. Many elderly delegates 
fear that the intellectual-moral change 
Strauss so vigorously callecl for in Siutt- 
gart will harm the party. 

And delegates in fact regarded Hein- 
er Geissler's background remark on 
the amnesty issue that the CDU had re- 
newêd itself intellectually and morally 
in opposition as curious lo say the 
least. 

The discussion should have been al ã 
lofty level but opinions became bogged 
down in the fact that the amnesty would 
help not so much help ihose who had 
made small donations to political part- 
ies in good faith, but a few major donors 
and officials, 

Those who provided the money, and 
not only to the CDU, must have known 
that what they were doing was illegal. 
Furthermore the amnesty will only ern- 
courage those involved once more to 
open their cheque books. The flow. of 
cash has almost dried up, : 

Jiirgen Möllemann (FDP) let Ihe cal 
out of the hag. He maintained that the 
parly organisation could not manage 
without donations. 

U is true tat the CDU is in n far bet- 
ter financial position ’ than its junior 
partnet in the coalition, but this does 
not alter one iota the motives that have 
induced the two parties to follow this 
course Of activ. 

Helmut Kuhl may, for the present, 
fuel he is the victor, hut docs he nol fear 
thal the FDP lendership will change its 
mil under growing pressure? Thal 
would be tle first major rift in the coali= 
tion. Then, us one Jelegute pul it, “more 
would go into picces than just this prop- 


usal. Werner Birkenmaier 


(Sulpgurter Zchung, 11 May LYKA) 


+ the nêed to get along | CDU votes for amnesty on 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


America and China confi" ™ ^^ 


Philippines or even in South Kori 


tions to 1 US military resene in party donations tax issue 


STUTTGARTER 
.. ZEITUNG. 


Certainly only Ernst  Albrechi was 
Ihe only one 10 make statements along 
the lines thal as the majority party the 
CDU has suceeeled in solving the ecun- 
omic problem. 


But solutions are not automatic. lt is 
no longer enough lo invoke the free 
market cconomy and demand more 
growth. There are many counter lend- 
encies that have to be taken into ac- 
count, 


lt is a fact that in endeavouring to 
create new jobs the structural changes 
involved will jeopardise hundreds of 
thousands of jobs. 


The Union, rightly so, pursues ccon- 
omy policies and by consolidating the 
budget has achieved success at the he- 
ginning, hut at the same time they have 
hid to put up wilh protests from citizens 
because lhe cuts have cut ton deup. 


So from the party base itself the call is 
now to relax the savings measures 


It wus obvious in Stultgart that the 
CDU has to face up to û number uf 
problems at one and the same time. A 
reform of lhe lix system is long overdue 
ûs well as ın casing of Ihe tax burden on 
families. 

Un the other hand how long cian the 
parly hold out about ways ind means of 
funding the budget. IE they fail in this 
important puinl a reason for a chung of 
power woukl live fallen by Ihe wayside. 


The purty leadship is wel aware of 
this but the parliamentary parties anl 
the grass-roals grumble over Gierharel 
Stoltenbere's rigorous economy niCil- 
SUrCS. 


Kohl maintains fund donors 
are not criminals 


a a E EO la ا‎ 
َ Allgemein geifung 


shoulder around Helmut Kohl. The vole 
ıo gO ahead with the amnesty legislation 
was in his fnvour. : 

But not all the political hurdles have 
heen lackled, By hook our by crook the 
smaller coalition party, fearfuil of its fu 
ture perhaps, is voicing ‘Opposition. 
Many liberals regard. the amnesty as a 
manipulation of juctice, every amnesty 
ix that, and are having second thoughts 
that it is against the FDP programme. + 

FDP chairman Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher nceds to limit the concern 
voiced against him in the regional party 
urganisations. The Vice-Chancellor 
must ensure that at the FDP party con” 
ference he is seen to be successful in the 
amnesty policy. 

The fate of Economic Affairs Minis- 
ter Count Olto Lambsdorf hangs like a 
black cloud over many FDP supporters. 
It seems that despite the fair weather 
forecast at Stuttgart the Bonn coalition 
is in for a stormy time. 

{Allgemeine Zeitung Mainz, 1Û May 1984) 


he chairmen of the union parties 

were in tmusual harmony in Stutt- 
gurl an the çjuestion of the clisputed am- 
nesly legislation that will pardon those 
who hûve donated sums to the political 
purties und nat paid lix. 

Helmut Kohl has presented lhe prop” 
osition that a citizen who is prepured to 
ist democriic parties should nut be 
treuled as ù criminal. This demand is 
presented with such vigour disregarding 
that it had enriched {he donor as well. In 
fact the sums donaled were larger than 
the tax advantages obtained. 

Franz Josef Strauss from the sister 
party that is regarded with suspicion, 
promptly junıped into the melee. 

It was obvious at Stuligarl that the 
two major parties, in disregard of public 
and interna! parly opposition, were nol 
to be deflected from the amnesty legis- 
lation. 

‘Fhe Chancellor's authorily and the 
balm he administered to the delegates in 
the form of all-pervading optimism had 
its effect. Warnings Irom Junge Union 
(the youth arm of the partly) and the 
Christian Democratic Students -‘Asso- 
ciation could nol penetrate the phalanx 
of the delegates standing shoulder to 


long its ils withulrawal might ت ل‎ 
Sovict advance or heiglrtening of u e CDU voted 473 to 178 al its party 
sion. aupres n Siullgart lo back plans for an 
Yet although Peking may on jg, gnesty on firms who have evuded tax 
casion chuose to clisregard moral ax j prens On donations to political part- 
ments in assessing the (wo su ı jı The amınesiy would mean that 1,800 
sooner or later il Will wonder jyj ass oftax evasion would be dropped. 
bitterly criticised Sovicl gya] (j mv _ 
Cam Ranh Buy in Vietnam is so ıe he party is no longer Ihe party that 
hensible. | under Konrad Adenauer 
Why, after all, should a Sovie taf pite parly no longer has the eeonom- 
Vietnam be so bid when much y,f:opimism manifest in the person af 
US bases in Asiit and the Pacific aıegjludwig Erhard. : 
ceplahle? Helmut Ko al, n have 
1 5 3 to rule hul we are not the ru- 
. Sino-Americun relations ae e ate does no1 belong to us," is 
viewed by both sides mainly in o: a i 
benefit terms, which should sou] 3W Rtitude taken up in the 
warning E (DUThe party must learn that it is nol 
E to shed or gamble with power. 
Difficulties over the past three ye Proposals to grant an dtnınesty to !hose 
have shown that minor handicaps tj, made undeclared contributions lo 
day-to-day disputes, such as cotton wiii parties, that shoulkcl have buried 
port quotas and political asylum fs. and for all the donation scandals, 


EO 3 ts aroused anxiety in the party thal 
STUTTG ARE R milesily is more Acute than the party 
; „7 . ZEITUNG; 


ership would like to admit, 
Franz Josef Strauss, whoa in the pist 
“f always given ù rousing welcome was 
ds lime only greeted with pulite iap- 
Chinese tennis pliycr, cilt SOON asû 
the proportion of issucs uf principle 
do serious damage, 
Mcame as someting of ù surprisl 


see how litle attentivn was paid 
wan (luring President Reagan's tj 
There was a modicum of propafi 
rhetoric, bul neither side seemed le 
to raise the issue al present. Since [971 the number uf menm- 

President Rengin will mainain kes has almost doubled, About a 
sıntus quo, including the muny sei 0 Ihe membership is mude up 
Tivial ties with Nationalist China, tf] FOE. 3 
mention slighly reduced arnıs supp . he CDU was uflivially founded 
ul which Peking is so critical. ا‎ in OSU, Five yems he- 

The Presilent even turned 0 E ا‎ 1 0 

EES, ن‎ Clecessor was founded as 
Deng Xiaoping's request for Wasi: tk Christian Demucratic Union of 
lon to exert pressure andl rey Cmany (CDUD) with regionitl iis- 
Taiwan to Sint reunification ti swiatons in West Berlin, Cologne 
ihe Communists. tl Düsseldorf. 

Peking seems to have come 10Î From the very beginning the pi- 
with the fact that peaceful reuntl 
will not be û realistic prospect 
cial conditions andl living stên 
have drawn much closer together" 
wan and mainland China, 

People in Taiwan must also %4 
abandoned their staunch rejeel 
any ideu of domination by Peking. 

The new Chinese strategy see 
to arrive at an exemplary sol 
which to regain sovercignty OV 1 
Kong in 1997 and tu offer Taiwe® f 
lar autonomy terms retaining IM 
test possihle measure of local sef 


Membership up 


he Christian Democratic Union 
has about 735.000 members 
wd is the largest political party in 
Vest Germany. 


F was Conceived ds an alternative 
1 0 und the Cummunist Pur 


n 1949 (he CDUD provided the 
¥ Republic with its first Chinvel- 

Konrad Adenauer. 
Since 1949 the CDU han worked 
gether with the Christian Social 
Mion. The party has ù piurliimen- 
By party, û national committee und 
eeutive, The pirliumentary party 
TES at least cvery Iwo years Io 
decisions over thie party's pro- 
and policies. The nutional 


ernment as an incentive, ott “utive is also elected. 
Iielmut OF ji Helmut Koht is the fourth CDU 
(Stuttgurier Zeitung, 2MA or, after Kunrad Adenauer. 
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jÎ lndwig Erha d 

Ki ك‎ CGieork 
ا‎ ard and Kurt Cieorgk 


Mamburger Abendbları, 10 May 19%4) 
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Eanorin-chs Oo Henz Eator Aiy peg "£. He was made to sense that hiv- 
E a A oer 3 endangered the govern” 
i. Ning. Voters have hecume 
i? ad flexible, which means that 
Ans have to tread carefully. 
Ch Ihe veneer of confidence in 
: rC are inner concerns abtiUl 
dor Of the econumy. Is there an 
iM" of 1 upswing and if so did iı hap” 
2 sy IS own accord? Franz Josef 
bs has been very cautious ahout 
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RE : 
F ١ from being tın Vent of oustand- 
ing importance such A4 President 
Nixun's: L973 visit, Presjdent Redgin's 
Peking viik cari al nyošf he said 10 have 
reiterated and confirmed whit was 
achieved five years ago when Washing- 
ton and Peking resumed diplomatic tics. 

In doing so they undertook lo embark 
on long-term economic, technological 
and cultural cooperation over and 
above political and ideological differ- 
ences. 

Both have realised they musil come tu 
termıs with each other. 

Peking needs the symbolic radiation 
reflected by successful collaburation 
with the world's most advanced indus- 
trial power if it is to forge ahead with its 
economic and social reforms, 

Washington has realised that a stable 
and predictable China that is not allied 
with the Soviet Union is in keeping with 
US objectives. 

But the US government spokesman 
who in Peking interpreted the Chinese 
attitude as being support fur America" 
global strategic objectives and disap- 
proval merely of individual US moves 
was well wide of the mark. 

Peking seems to be taking an ineren- 
singly critical view uf America's global 
role in an onguing process of reapprili- 
sul of China's position in the world in 
general and Asia in particular, 

The Chinese this time chose not to 
mention the “joint responsibility" fur 
peace and stability in the Pacific lo 
which Prime Minister Zhao Ziyang re- 
ferred in Washington last January. 

They may partly have Jone so with a 
view to cnsuring equal distance from 
Moscow and Washington, but they will 
also have wondered whether u responsi- 
ble peace policy can possibly he jointly 
pursued with the present US adminis- 
tralion, 

Peking sees neither in Asin andl the 
Pacific nor in Western Europe any ult- 
ernative that could be accomplished 
overnight to the network of collective 
defence systems including the Unitecl 
Stntes, 

Chinese strmegy experts have indi- 
catecl lately that they have no rcal objec- 


bi 


to the well-being’ qf ihe community 

withuut heing handed over lock, stock 

and barrel to the state or to the collec- 
live. : 

It is a matter oڑ‎ the ecelesiasticul ur 
der within which everyone can find 
mental bucking and suppurt: everything 
that seems self-evident in the West in 
the wake of 2,000 ycars of hislary. 

For over 400 years the Vatican has 
been keen to impress the Chinese to0, 
and a promising start was made by a Je- 
suit missionary, Fr Matteo Ricci, in the 
16th century. 

But progress was thwarted by loo Eu- 
rocentric a view of missionary activity 
in the Vatican, with the concept of con- 
verting the heathen proving counter- 
productive, 

Ever since this failure in China and 
despite Communist persecution of 
Christians there, the Church has never 
entirely abandoned its aim of gaining a 
firm foothold in China. 

John Paul [1 even chose not to visit 
the Roman Catholic community in Tai- 
wan so as not to annoy Chairman Mao's 
successors in Peking and, possibly, to 
çome 1Q terms one day on a modus viv- 
endi for Catholics in mainland China. 

Only from a narrowly European 
viewpoint can the Pope's further visits 
to Papua-New Guinea and the Solomon 
Islands be regarded as having been su- 
perfluous. 

John Paul Il found the time to visil 
scattered Catholic comnwnities there, 
as people all over the southern liemis- 
phere will have noted with satisfaction. 

The Pope is keen to hold talks with 
Buddhists in Bangkok to ensure leeway 
for the Church as a minority community 
in Indo-China. 

Tu is unlikely to increase in size there 
to any great extent, but prestige and in- 
fluence can help to offset what it lacks 
in numbers. : 

There too the.Pope faced a wider for- 
um, the peoples of Indo-China. 

There .is little: he can do there to help 
Cathollcs oppressed by Communist re- 
gimes. 

But his appeal for grcaler humanity, 
especially loward hundreds of thou- 
sands of refugees, will not go unnoticed 
even though political rulers might 
choose to close their borders to it. 

HeinzJoachln Fischer 
(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zciıung 
' fir Deutschland, 4 May 1984) 
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We are most unlikely to see GDR ath- 
letes win Olympic medals in Los An- 
geles that might otherwise have been 
won by their Soviet counterparts. 

` Rumania is the East Bloc country that 
is most likely not to toe the linc and take 
Partin the Olympics regardless, 

The boycott will hit GDR athletes 
particularly hard. Sporting triumphs 
help East Germany, which lags behind 
the West in other respects, to bask in 
the reflected ‘glory of at least spûrling 
slüperiority over West Germany. 

Olympic medals help people in the 
GDR to forget for afew days the tirc- 
some shortages, the queucs autside 
shops, the barbed’ wire at thê border 
and the exodus to the West of appli- 
cants for exit permits to leave the GDR 
for good. ٠ : 

No-one would have’ begrudged the 
GDR athleles (he medals they so richly 
deserve, especially as they still give us 
all-Qerman pleasute. و‎ 

But a spoilsport Moscow seems to 
have dashed all hopes of secing athletes 
‘from both German .states compete for 
Olympic honours at Los Angeles, 

: Hermann Eich 
{Oeneral-Anzeiger Bann, 9 May 1984) 
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an unloved President Reagan deriving 
political profit from a successful Los 
Angeles Olympics in his election cam- 
pall, . , 

He may not be mentioned by name in 
the catalogue of Soviet accusations, but 
item for item he is bound to be feel 
meant. N 

` At the Stockholm disarmament con- 
ference Soviet delegate Grynewski.may 
have given an assurance that the US 
Presidential election would have not 
the slightest effect on the conference. 

But in reality the Soviet Union will do 
nothing that might make President Rea- 
gan's campaign more successful in any 
way, e 
„„ Four years ago by no means all West- 
ern European cquntries .followed the 
US call to boycott the Moscow Olym- 
pics in protest at the Soviet invasion. of 
Afghanistan. ا‎ 

' Bonn joined the boycott as a token of 
‘solidarity .such :as ‘it expects from the 


, United States in, say, Berlin, Britain and 


France did not, ,. 


. There-is unlikely to bé any such lack 
of solidarity in the East Ble. 


Wl WORLD AFFAIRS 


The Pope: trip 
to cement 
church in Asia 


Franffurter Allgemeine 
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he shortest air roule frum Rome to 
Korea and the Far East is via Mios- 
cow. But Pupe John Panl I] preferred to 
fly via Alaska to Roman Catholics in the 

Far East. 

En route he conferred with President 
Reagan in Fairbanks, which will have 
confirmed the Soviet leaders in their re- 
jection of rcligion and the Church. 

The Kremlin will also probably dis- 
miss the meeling between the head of 
the Catholic Church and the US Presi- 
dent as a campaign manoeuvre by Mr 
Reagan. 

Yet it was merely a sideline of the 
Pope's second. round-the-world tour 
(the first took him tO the Philippines 
and Japan in 1981). 

There are important reasons why he 
goes to the trouble. 

The least of them is his desire not just 
to run the Church from the Vatican but 
to see for himself the 800 million Ca- 
tholics and help to redress the balance 
between centrifugal national churches. 

The Pope is not merely keen to tour 
the world. Travel is proving an increas- 
ing physical strain. But he feels he has to 
do it if he is to carry out his job properly 
in the present day. 

John Paul {1 replies with the firmness 
of ane who knows better to those who 
wonder whether he isn't putting in too 
much travel. His sole worry is that his 
health might not be good enough to car- 
ry out all his plans. : 

The main rcason for his latest round- 
the-world flighl was to ensure a Roman 
Catholic presence in Asia. By visiting 
the continent personally he felt he could 
demonstrate the Church’s presence 
more effectively than might be in keep 
ing with the true facts. 

After 400 years of missionary work 
in Asia not two per cent of the popula- 
tion is Roman Catholic. 

„ Like .the European . powers, the 
Church failed to make real headway in 
the new continents after the initial age 
of discovery in the {6th çentury, 

The Christian faith was exported and 
its seed planted in the soil of the newly- 
discqvered çivilisations, But no:one 
gould be sure whether, it would bear 
fruit, FE e 

.So it was that the Church shared with 
the colonial powers the destiny of being 
rejected until, at the Second Vatican 
Council, it finally,, and aot too late, ac- 
knowledged the value and independ- 
ence of other world religions and the 
emerging nations. ر‎ 4 

The Church ih South Korea, which 
the Pope visited to mark its bicentenêry, 
makes up a small bùt respêécted minokity 
of five pef cent of the 40m population. 

Jt shows that Christianity İs capable 
of iê root in' Asia. The Christian 
message is capable ûf fascinating people 
as far afield as Asia. ا‎ 

It is a êssage of man's religious ties 
with God, of freedom, dignity and the 
inalienable rights of the individual in re- 
lation to political and economic powetš. 

It is a commitment of the individual 
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Hans-Otto Brğutlgam ...coming to 
terms (Photo: Sven Simnn) 


past in many cases even though they are 
often arduous. 2 

When Günter Gaus, who served as 
head of the mission for six and a half 
years, was accredited on 20 June 1974, 
he referred to the beginning of a road 
for the two German states. 

It would be a long and stony road, 
and not always easy going, but the aim 
must be despite all differences to “fill 
with life" existing and future agree- 
ments. 

In this respect nothing has changed in 
principle. Gaus's words have remained 
valid for his successors Klaus Bölling 
and Hans-Otto Brãutigam. : 

Yet over the years ways of quielly re- 
solving many problems have been 
found. 

. Hartmut Jennerjahn/ 
Holger Schnialc/lpa 
(Der Tagesspiogel, 24 April 1 983) 
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sured of exit permits to come to the 
West. 

li is now known that visitors to the 
Bonn mission, such as ex-vicar Wolf 
Quassdorf. have been taken into cus- 
tacly and given prison sentences. 

The Bonn government has voiced 
dissatisfactiun with such practices and 
briefed the GDR on its viewpoint. 

Bonn government spokesman Peter 
Baenisch has referred to a breach of 
hoth the letter and spirit of the agree- 
ment setting up the two missions, of the 
Helsinki accords and of established in- 
ternational practices. 

Uniformed GDR guards were put on 
duly in front of the mission in January 
1977 to check the papers of visitors. 
Bonn promptly protested, with the re- 
sult that the guards were withdrawn af- 
ter 36 hours. 

Yet many visitors were later checked 
al some distance from the building after 
leaving it. 

Herr Brãutigam views this develop- 
menî, which is obviously intended to de- 
ter would-be applicants for exit permits 
to leave for the West, with alarm. 

The checks are a serious business be- 
cause they create the impression that 
the Bonn mission is a place “it is better 
not to go to." 

The number of visitors has declined, 
doubtless because GDR çitizens haye 
been put off by the number of guards. 
It is, he says, a loss in terms of normal- 
ity. 

The Bonn government has noted on 
several occasions that its East Berlin 
mission cannot become an escape route 
far GDR citizens, It has no special re- 
sponsibility for reuniting divided fami- 
lies. 

There are other approaches to this 
problem, and they havc worked in the 


An uncertain life in Bonn’s 
mission in East Berlin 


fall ill lo be sent home, cuping with 
emergencies andl replucing documents. 

The main emphasis in humanitarian 
work is on looking after citizens of the 
Federal Republic and West Berlin who 
are serving prison lerms in GDR jails. 

There are currently about 170. Mast 
ire iı custody or were sentenced it con- 
nection with allegations of trying to help 
GDR citizens to escape to the West, 

In the 1970s there were up to 500 or 
more. The present number makes it eas- 
ier for mission staff to look after them 
more individually, although they can 
only be visited in jail periodically. 

The mission's jubilee came at a diffi- 
cull time, as is strikingly apparent out- 
side and in the immediate vicinity of the 
premises. ٤ 

About a dozen men in uniform and a 
number of plain-clothes men are on du- 
ly at the door, on the other side of the 
street and at the street corner. 

Passers-by who are suspected of be- 
ing GDR citizens who want lo visit the 
Bonn mission have their papers checked 
on the spot and in the open. The process 
is usually repeated when they leave the 
building. 

This screening, which is much more 
marked than at other Western missions, 
wis prompted hy a number of spectacu- 
lar moves in January by GDR citizens 
keen lo leave for the West. 

They entered the US embassy and 
ıhe Bonn mission in East Berlin and 
refused to leave until Ihçy were as- 


if lhe GDR really does want to allow 
dissatisfied cilizens who are reluctant 
to conform or assimilate lo Icave for 
ihe West so as to achieve n greaier de- 
gree of domestic stability, how can it 
hope to achieve this aim in the long 
term? 

‘There are signs Ihal {hec GDR is he- 
ginning to think more seriously than in 
lhe past of allowing grealer freeclom of 
travel in both directions than il already 
does (lo û strictly limited extent). 

According to Boun statistics the 
GDR allowed 45,709 GDR citizens to 
visit the Federal Republic on urgent 
family business in 1982.. Last year the 
number increased lo 64,025. 

But East Berlin is clearly still a long 
way away from considering a generally 
greater degree of freedom of travel. 
That would still be too much for a re- 
gime so worried about contacts with the 
West and the risk of infiltration. 

There is still no question of the GDR 
adopting the Hungarian practice of al- 
lowing its citizens to visit the West once 
a year even though the mere possibility, 
whether used or not, would ease a great 
deal of pressure. 

Only 600 of the 64,000 GDR visitors 
to the Federal Republic on urgent fami- 
ly business last year failed to return 
home, or so Herr Jenninger says. Thal is 
less than one per cent. 

Bonn will continue ta urge Eas1 Ber- 
lin to be generous. Erich Honecker’s 
visit to Bonn in September or October 
will provide an opportunity of making 
the point, . 1 

The debate has really gained momen- 
tum withthe spate of new arrivals from 
ihe GDR. It has done so above and be- 
yond its immediate objective. 

Carl-Christian Kaiser 
(Die Zeiı, 27 April 1984) 


Exodus is still 
expected 
to continue 


East the opportunities open to diplo=- 
mije missions have been limited. 

Lists are compiled and Lalks held with 
Wulfgang Vogel, who is a close associ 
ate and confidant of GDR leader Ericlı 
UHonecker. 

But the number of cases that never 
come {o light is naturally enormous, and 
there can only be speculation as to the 
effect of the surprising number of ap- 
plications granted. 

A sudden end to the present practice 
would be most damaging to the GDR, 
which has officially explained its sur- 
prising generosity as the fulfilment of 
international commitments. 

lf it were suddenly to stem the tide it 
would merely be exposing itself. So the 
signs are that the spate of exit permits 
will slow down but not grind to a halt. 

It could well revert to the average of 
between 8,U00 and 11,000 in recent 
years, The influx over the past few 
months has been sornething special, a 

. spring tide. 

Viewed as .part of the intricacies of 
intra-German relations, Herr Jenning- 
er’s forecast may have been intended to 
enable fhe GDR to return to normal in 
this context, Bonn has no intérest in 
depopulating tlhe GDR. 

Yet East Berlin's move has gained a 
momentum of its own. Freedom of ira 
vel in both directions enjoys higher pri- 
ority than ever on the intra-German 
agenda. 


onn uuthorities do not link that 
LWiast Berlin is inlending to end Ihe 
spite of exil permits. 

Philipp Jenni „ Minister of State 
at the Chancellor's Office, was misun= 
derstood when he Forecast hat (he 
prucess woukl draw lo u close by micl- 
May. 

He was merely speculating {hal At es- 
timated backlog of 15,000 to 20,000 
applications were likely lo have been 
dealt with by the GDI authorities by 
mid-May. 

Over 21,000 GDR citizens have so 
far been allowed to start a new life in the 
West this ycar, and there have heen 
hints that there would he a bow-wave of 
about 20,000. 

Comments to this effect have been 
made hoth by Wolfgang Vogel, the 
East Berlin lawyer who plays a crucial 
rule in exit [acility arrangements, and 
Günter Miuag of lhe Easl German po- 
litburcau. ۴ 

Yet many new arrivals at the refugee 
camps in Marienfelde, West Berlin, and 
Giessen, West Germany, only recently 
applied to leave the GDR. 

So the new arrivals are a mixlure of 
“cases” old and new, and all have mov- 
ing tales to tell. 

Statistics such as those kept on the 
backlog of applicants must be taken 
with a pinch of salt. Bonn learns via var- 
ious channels of applications to leave 
the GDR: 

e from friènds and rciations in the 
Federal Republic; 

« from letters that come directly 
and indirectly from the GDR; 

= and from Bonın’s mission in East 
Berlin or embassies elsewhere. 1 

Since the sit-ins by GDR citizens in 
Bonn missions and cmbassies in the 
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sional arrangements were 
certain the authorities e 2 1 pERSPECTIVE 
victims there were to be, e 

Monımısen sees these firs| full; 
concentration camps as {he link t, 
iween special unils and the 
final solution. Individual moves n 
inte the “final solution" perspec 

The debate until this point Was al 
emic and sterile. The lectures by Yj 
ging Scheffer, of Berlin, and Gilta 
eny, of London, sounded a di 
note by going into the reality of 
trition camp life. 

Strucluralisls anl fuacti 
eventuully reached virtual a 
thal some kind of order by i 
must have existed. 

Mummsen alone insisted that 4 
Hitler had been u prerequisite fort 
entire climate of murder, he Wa E 
longer necded as an active individual 

Once the special units had been isc) 
ed instructions, including the order 
shoot political officers and Jews nm 
diately, the machinery of destruct 
took its course in accordance with hs, 
of its own. 

Krausnick feels Hitler's restrain: 
a hid to remain internationally act 
able if peace talks were ever held. 

Friedlûnder finally wondered wie 
er the entire dehate was not antedihi) 
an and run along late scholastic lin. 

Only one issue was still dispuetl 
whether Hitler had issued express ir kur days after it officially started 
structions on the “final solution." ot Wily Brandt resigned us Chan- 

Fle felt that only matlered in thectfalr in Bonn after one of his aides 
text of the resistance the German Efhlbeen unmasked as a GDR spy. “We 
renucratic nachine signally failed lotfMjust arrived here and were prompi- 
fer. lt couldn't have done, of courei] tkoughl hack te reality," Briutigam 
there had been no such orders, mal. 

Norbert Kant Ê Tis between the lwo Cierman states 

(Der Tigesspiegel, a Meyl alll hard work," but they have just 

Mllearnt how lo come to terms with 

tuntradictions that lenel to Lensiort, 
Binacy and disappointment. 

BIO years, he (eels, they have vuc- 

İn cooperating in ù wuy “that 
Bes it clear that we also bave com- 

is state secretary Karl Heml minterests.” 

Frank, the SS lealer, is referred loaf Te more intensive political dlia- 
exercising virtually unlimitetl powefê is, in his view, ù case in point. 
Germun-uceupied Czechoslovaki ue is gredler constancy in intril- 
dccurately so as his power exten ties, with the result thiit set- 
only to the protectorate und neilhetfiuks qo longer have such devastating 
Slovakia nor to Ihe Sudeten Ger as they once did. “We have 
area, bal it easier to come te terms with 

‘Fhe photos in his entry are nit 
him. They show 1 [ans Hrank, the Rel f Talks now held are franker and more 
rechtsfiihrer and luter governol aSênial than in the pist, and the 
of Poland. quest for solutions to problems 

These may nut be errors that wilo }êlbeset both sides tends to ease ten- 
fuse or necessarily upset the speci jn. 
but they considerably reduce the wf Tle two sides ure well-hricfed on 
of such a work of reference. diher and well aware of their re- 

.The criteria by which people | ire difficulties and “no-go” areas, 
judged worthy of an eniry are not d# Pil can be said with some certain- 
ly apparent either. It isn't alwaysef® |, ich problems stand the besl 
decide who was “important” 0f being solved. 
wasn't. It depends on one's many sectors they are still un- 
view, . ys ihink things over together. Tra- 

Yet in many sectors, such ãs کا‎ 0 topic, and probably one 
Wistrich's preferences are entirely | , Mhe GDR is most sensitive. 
of the question. tarne El says one of the en- 

It may have heen a gotd idea lo# rk evelopments has been that 


1 many sectors has become rOU- 
vote a column and a half to Josef f 8S in i 5 ¢ 

tn aera SS NCO and corecor rhe irse 
camp guard, but not an inde: f Fel ج‎ mission's Woking? CORÊ O 


made, le1 ul full entry. 
Steiner and Paul Hauser. ihe lwo rî and abave-boarıl than they 
Just as it now plays a more 


erals who largely set up and 


'yeR THGESSPIEGEL 


onn's 1Û-yenr-oll mission Io the 
GDR is in a five-slorcy building in 
rsche Strasse, about 10 mir- 
` «alk from Fricdrichstrasse sla- 
inin the centre of East Berlin. 
lımay not be a very impressive buldl- 
but with its light-coloured exterior 
sa cheerful look. 
like its counterpart in Bonn, the 
AR nission in the Federal Republic, 
iolficially started work on 2 May 
ji, k is mainly behind-the-scenes 
Discrelion is essential for the 
sif, eho number.about 90. 
*¥#e have had to live with many un- 
mainties from the start," says state 
xıtary Hans-Otlo Briutigam, 53. 
Hehas been head af the mission for 
myears but was a member of the adv- 
reworking party and deputy head of 
mission for its first three years. 


Heydrich is referred to as Rei 
tektor and not, ıs he shoul! have tek, 
as Deputy Reich Protector for Boberi| 
ind Moravia, 


Waffen-SS. herin OPE role than in the past in 
The entries un Bruno Brehm, . There ha, e 
Albers and tennis ace Gottfried n an increase in the 


aber 


TE Of political visitors from the 
Cramm are in contrast far loo lo . flea] Ilical vi: 
is one of the most serious short® ا‎ muuj, CPUblie in recent weeks and 
of a book that is well-meant and 


The missiop’ : 
respects first-rate, niy, o SSlon's work includes many 


BCtivitie: eJpine West‏ ا 
her Desc eman yi oS Such as helping Wes!‏ 
ê fog Sitors tu the GDR who run in-‏ 
arranging for visitors who‏ 
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WW FLASHBACK 


Annihilating the Jews: how 
the decisions were made 


cal of the entire Nazî system. Hitler al- 
lowed others to draw up practical prop- 
osals on euıgenics, or racial hygiene. 

Krausnick takes an entirely different 
view of Hitler's role, with reference lo 
special units behind the front lines in 
Russia, 

Before the invasion, in June 1941, Hit- 
ler told the Wehrmacht a "racial struggle" 
lay ahead, not a conventional war, and 
persuaded the army to dispense with 
Wehrmacht administration of occupied 
territories and leave that to the SS, 

Also before the invasion, he’ issued 
orders to shoot immediately all Soviet 
political officers and Jewish members of 
the Red Army taken prisoner. 

This was doubtless the period when 
Hitler issued verbal instructions for 
mass shooting of Soviet Jews, and there 
could be no question of the men in 
charge of special units obeying orders 
too enthusiastically, 

In some instances units that weren't 
keen enough were given verbal instruc- 
tions to shoot not only Jewish men but 
also women, children and the aged. 

The Stuttgart debate showed that the 
leeway special unil commanders enjoy- 
ed until the end of 1941 could be taken 
to mean both that a specific order by the 
Fiührer existed and that it didn't, 

The makeshift construction and in- 
itial mass murders at concentration 
camps in Poland at the end of 1941 and 
the beginning of 1942 show how provi- 


Book reveals 
who was who 
in Third Reich 


س 
Robert Wistrich, Wer war-wer im Drlt-‏ 
ten Reich (Who Was Who in the Third‏ 
Reich), Supporters, Fellow-Travellers‏ 
and Opponents in Politics, Industry,‏ 
the Military, Arts and Science. German‏ 
translation from the English by Joachim‏ 
Rehark. Published by Harnack Verlag,‏ 


Munich, 320pp, lavishly illustrated, 
DMS54. 


Fay Fi a 
tion of German Jews in the German na- 
tional community." 


Wistrich also lists revealing and hith- 
erto unknown facts about other leading 
German Jews, such as nuclear physicist 
and Nobel laureate Gustav Hertz. 


„ As head of a Berlin University. phy- 
sics deparl1ment he refused to sign a 
declaration pledging loyalty to the 
Führer in 1934 and was sacked. 

„ But he was then appointed head of a 
Siemens research laboratory where he 
continued his research into nuclear phy- 
sics during the war, In 1945 he was de- 
ported to the Soviet Union by the Rus- 
Slans as a Captive scientist, 


„_ Such shades of grey illuminating what 
is so often a black-and-white view of the 
Third Reich make it weli worth while 
reading the book, 


Yeta number of errors and structural 
shortcomings make it not always plea- 
surable reading. They include odd speli- 
Ing prefetences and any numbéêr of 
vague or meaningless assèssments. 


the process, but there were no clear 
plans for a “final solution.” 

Hans Mommsen, of Bochum, took 
the functionalist viewpoint the furthest 
that could possibly be accepted, accord- 
ing to Professor Friedlãnder, in arguing 
that anti-Semitism had been merely a 
rhetorical prop for Nazi agitation. 

Hitler had drawn up vague, apocalyp- 
tic visions at an extremely theoretical le- 
vel and never dealt with their practical 
implementation as Himmler did. 

The murder machine got under way 
without specific orders by Hitler, who 
merely let the murderers get on with the 
job. 

Given the scarcity of source material 
it makes sense, if the controversy is to 
be clarified, to go into the entire com- 
plex of decision processes between 
1939 and 1942 by means of which the 
systematic annihilation of the Jews pro- 
gressed from theory to feasibilily. 

Karl. Schleunes, of the United States, 
showed with reference to the euthanasia 
programme, begun in 1939, how strong- 
ly committed Hitler was personally. 

The "destruction of life unfit to Hive" 
was promptly entrusted. to competing 
authorities aş a result of the chaos typi- 


Ee flood of published work on the 
Third Reich seems to be increasing 
as the period recedes into the past. Over 
20,000 publications have appeared, and 
even experts cannot hope to have heard 
of them all. 

So Robert Wistrich, a historian who 
works in London and Jerusalem, 
seemed to have hit on a good idea in de- 
ciding to compile a Who Was Who of 
the Tliird Reich, 

It was to contain biographies of ncar- 
1y 400 people who played leading roles 
of various kinds in various spheres be- 
tween 1933 and 1945. 

The German edition of this reference 
work, which was published in London a 
year ago, is one of the first titles issued 
by Harnack, the newly-founded Munich 
publishers. 

The result gives rise té mixed feelings 
even though, for one, it is clear on al- 
most every page that the author as a 
longstanding member of staff of the 
Wiener Library, probably the most 
comprehensive archives there are on 
the Third Reich, had virtually unlimited 
access to source material, 

In many instances he succeeds in 
neatly summarising complex data and 
events He’ also makes it clear time and 
again «that the Third Reich was by no 
means uniform and boasted something 
approaching pluralism. 

Many people‘ who consult *“Wistrich" 
will] be surprised to learn that the pain- 
ter Emil Nolde, who was later reviled as 
depraved, was a keen Nazi, a member of 
the party from the outset and an ardent 
anti-Semite. 

Another entry, that of the German 
nationalist Jew Max Naumann, testifies 
to the existence and the tragèdy’of Ger- 
man Jews who called for the ‘expulsion 
of Jewish immigrants from Eastern Eu- 
rope and advocated the “total assimila- 


he tlıree-cluy international congress 
in Stuttgart on Ihe genocide of Eu- 
rapciin Jews during the Second World 

War was attended by about 200 experts, 

H deall mainly with the still unclarifi- 
el process of decision-making leading 
up to the deliberate, systematic annihila- 

tion of the Jews belween 1941 and 1944. 

It was held by the history department 
at Stutigart University, the Library of 

Contemporary History and the German 

section of the International Socicty on 

the History of the Second World War, 
Eberhard Jãckel, of Stuttgart, in his 
opening address made it clear Ihat none 
of the speakers felt any serious consid- 
eration could be given to the tenet that 

Hiller had known nothing about the “fi- 

nal solution” of the fewish Question. 

What had yet to be clarified was 
whether genocide was decided on as a 
result of a direct initiative on the 
Führer’s part or was a consequence of 
many Nazi moves already undertaken. 

Who arrived at the decision and 
wher, and by what methods and in what 
sequence were European Jews to be an- 
nihilated? 

Controversy arises because source 
material on how decisions were reached 
in Hitler's immediate entourage is scan- 
ty. Written instructions of the Führer's 
have not been found. 

But orders were often issued by word 
of moüth only, which was doubtless acl- 
visable given the secrecy it was hoped to 
maintain, 

Written instructions for the men en- 
trusted with carrying out orders were 
couched in terms besl described as cam- 
ouflage, They amount to no more than a 
bare minimum proving their origin and 
bona fides, 

The maximum as envisaged was out- 
lined verbally by, say, Hitler to Himmler 
and by Himmler to Heydrich and Eich- 
manı, who were in charge of the units 
that rounded up Jews in Eastern Eu- 
rope, 

Such documents as survive merely 
reflect the processes of decision ' that 
had already taken place. 

Saul Friedlãnder, of Tel Aviv, out- 
lined in a simplified manner the con- 
trasting views held by two schools of 
thought, He called them the Intentional- 
ists and the functionalists, 

The intentionalist viewpoint reigned 
supreme until the late 1960s and was 
Put in Stuttgart by Raul Hilberg, of the 
United States, Wolfgang Scheffler, of 
Berlin, Andreas Hillgruber, of Cologne, 
Helmut Krausnick, of Stutigart, and 
Professor Jickel. : 

They feel {here was a direct link be- 

tween radical anti-Semitic ideology and 
the genocide of the Jews, which Hitler 
had envisaged at an early stage in his 
career: 
„ A straight path ran from-planning to 
implementation, with Hitler issuing the 
crucial order immediately before or 
during the invasion of the Soviet Unlon 
inJuly 1941. 

` Martin Broszat, of Munich, put the 
furctionalist viewpoint, according: to 
which ideology was merely a mêans of 
mobilising the masses and did not ne¬ 
cessatily lead straight to genocide. 
` The functionalists douot'agree thai a 
general order was issuéd in 1941. Kill- 
ings in the Polish ghettos were carried 
out by local authorities becauşe the sltu- 
ation in’ the ghettos, wherè Jews had 
been hurriedly confined, was chaotic 
and food was in'short supply. . .' 

Even the Wannsee conference, held 
in' Berlin on 20 January L942, is said 
nût to have drawn up a general’ plan. It 
merely kept open the option of Euro- 
pean Jews being deported further and 
further.east, 2 


It wad realised that they might die in 
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Hans-Otto Briutlgam .. 
terms 


past in many cases even though they are 
often arduous. : 

When Giinter Gaus, who served as 
head of the mission for six and a half 
years, was accredited on 20 June 1974, 
he referred (o the beginning of a road 
for the two German states. 

It would be a long and stony road, 
and not always easy going, but the aim 
must be despite all differences to “fill 
with life” existing and future agree- 
ments. 

In this respect nothing has changed in 
principle. Gaus's words have remaincd 
valid for his successors Klaus Bölling 
and Hans-Oıto Briutigam. 

Yet over lhe years ways of quicily re- 
solving many problems have been 
found, 

Hartmut Jennerjalhn/ 
Holger Schmateklpa 
{Der "T'ngesspiwgel, 2B April 1984) 
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sured of exit permits to come to the 
West. 

It is now known that visitors to the 
Bann nıission, such as ex-vicar Wolf 
Quussdorf, have been taken into cus- 
tudy and given prison sentences. 

The Bonn government has vuiccd 
dissatisfaction with such practices and 
briefed the GDR on its viewpuinl. 

Bonn government spokesman Peler 
Boenisch has referred to a breach of 
both the letter and spiril of the agree- 
ment setting up the two missions, of the 
Helsinki accords and of establislıed in- 
ternational practices. 

Uniformed GDR guards were put on 
duty in front of the mission in January 
1977 ta check the papers of visitors. 
Bonn prompIly protested, with the re- 
sult thal the guards were withdrawn af- 
ter 36 hours. 

Yet many visitors were later checked 
at some distance from the building after 
leaving it. 

Herr Brfutigam views this devglop- 
ment, which is obviously intended to de- 
ter would-be applicants for exit permits 
to leave for the West, with alarm. 

The checks are a serious business be- 
cause they create the impression that 
the Bonn mission is a place “it is better 
not to go lo.” 

The number of visitors has declined, 
doubtless because GDR çitizens haye 
been put off by the number of guards. 
It is, he says, a loss in terms of normal- 
ity. 

The Bonn government has noted on 
several occasions that its Easl Berlin 
mission cannot become an escape route 
for GDR citizens. It has no special re- 
sponsibility for reuniting divided fami- 
lies, 

There are other apprvaches to this 
problem, and they have worked in ihe 


An uncertain life in Bonn’s 
mission in East Berlin 


fall ill to be sent hame, coping with 
emergencies and replacing documents. 

The main emphasis in humanitariun 
work is on louking after citizens of the 
Federal Republic and West Berlin who 
are serving prison terms in GDR jails. 

There are currently about 170. Most 
ure in cuslody or were sentenced in con- 
nection with allegulions of Irying to help 
GDR citizens to escape to the Wesi. 

In the 197Us there were up to 5U0 or 
more. The present number makes it eas- 
ier for mission slaff to Inok after them 
more individually, although they can 
only be visited in jail periodically. 

The mission's jubilee came at a diffi- 
cult time, as is strikingly apparent out- 
side and in the immediate vicinity of the 
premises. : 

About a dozen men in uniform and a 
number of piain-clothes men are on du- 
ty at the door, on the other side of the 
street and at the street corner, 

Passers-by who are suspected of be- 
ing GDR citizens who want to visit the 
Bonn mission have their papers checked 
un the spot and in the open. The process 
is usually repeated when they leave the 
huilding. 

This sereening, which is much mare 
marked than at other Western missions, 
was prompted by a number of spectacu- 
lar moves in January by GDR citizens 
keen to leave [or the West. 

‘They entered the US embassy and 
Ihe Bonn mission in East Berlin and 
refused 10 leave until they were ûas- 


Ifthe ODR really docs want to allow 
dissatisfied citizens who ùarc reluctant 
to conform or assimilate to lenve fur 
ihe West so as to achicve a greater Je- 
prec of domestic stability, low can it 
hope to achicve ilhis aim in the long 
term? 

‘There are signs that the GDR is he- 
ginning to think more seriously than in 
lhe pust of allowing greater [recdom of 
iravel in holh directions than it already 
does {10 a striclly limited extent). 

According to Bonn statistics the 
GDR allowed 45,709 GDR citizens to 
visit the Federal Republic an urgent 
family business in 1982. Last year the 
number increased to 64,025. 

But East Berlin is clearly still a long 
way away from considering a generally 
greater degree of freedom of travel. 
That would still be too much for a re- 
gime so worried about contacts wilh the 
West and the risk of infiltration. 

There is still no question of the GDR 
adopting the Hungarian practice of al- 
lowing its citizens lo visit the West once 
a year even though the mere possibility, 
whether used or not, would ease a great 
deal of pressure. 

Oniy 600 of the 64,000 GDR visitors 
to the Federal Republic on urgent fami- 
Jy business last year failed to return 
home, or so Herr Jenninger says. That is 
less than one per cent. 

Bonn wilj continue to urge East Ber- 
Jin lo be generous. Erich Honecker’s 
visit fo Bonn in September or October 
will provide an opportunily of making 
the point. 

The debate has really gained momen- 
tum with the spate of new arrivals from 
the GDR. It has done so above and be- 
yond its immediate objective. 2 

: Carl-Christian Kaise 
{Die Zeit, 27 April 1984) 


Exodus i$ still 
expected 
to continue 


Last the opporlunities open lo diplo= 
matic ınissions have been limiled. 

Lists are compiled and talks held with 
Wolfgang Vogel, who is a close assaci=- 
ale and confidant of GDR leader Erich 
Honecker. 

But the number of cases thal never 
come to liglıl is naturally enormous, and 
there can only be speculation as lo the 
cffect of the surprising number of ap- 
plications granted. 1 

A sudden end to the present practice 
would be most damaging to the GDR, 
which has officially explained its sur- 
prising generosity as the fulfilment of 
international commitments. 

If it were suddenly to stem the tide it 
would merely be exposing itself, So the 
signs are that the spate of exit permits 
- will slow down but not grind to a halt. 

!t could weli revert to lhe average of 
beiween 8,000 and 11,000 in recent 
years. The. influx over the past few 
months has beeri something special, a 
spring tide. : . 

Viewed as part of lhe intricacies of 
intra-German relations, Herr Jenning- 
er's forecast may have been intended to 
enable the GDR to return to normal in 
this conlext, Bonp has no interest in 
depopulating the GDR. 

Yet East Berlin's move has gained a 
momentum of its own. Frcedom of tra’ 
vel in both directions enjoys higher pri- 
ority than ever on the intra-Germari 
agenda. 


onn authorities do not think that 
East Berlin is intending to end Ihe 
spate uf exit permits., 

Philip Jenninger, Minister of State 
al the Chancellor's Office, was misun- 
derstood when he forecast that {he 
process would draw to a close by mid- 
May. 

lle was merely speculating that un es- 
timated backlog of 15000 to 20,000 
applications were likely tu lave been 
dealt with by the GDR authorities by 
mid-May. 

Over 20,000 GDR citizens have so 
fur been allowed to start a new Hife in the 
West this ycar, and there have heen 
hints that there would he ù bow-wave of 
about 20,000, 

Comments to this cffccl have been 
made both by Wolfgang Vogel, the 
East Berlin lawyer who plays a crucial 
role in exit facility arrangements, and 
Günter Mittag of lhe East German PO- 
litburcau. ٍ 

Yet many new arrivals at the refugce 
caınps in Maricnfelde, West Berlin, and 
Giessen, West Germany, only recently 
appliecl lo leave the GDR. 

So ıhe new arrivals are a mixture of 
“cases” old and new, and all have mov- 
ing Lales to teli. 

Statistics such as those kept on the 
hbucklog of applicants must be taken 
with a pinch of salt. Bonn learns via var- 
ious channels of applications to leave 
the GDR: 1 

e from friends and relations in the 
Federal Republic; 1 

e» from letters that come directly 
and indirectly from the GDR: 

6» and from Bonn's mission in East 
‘Berlin or embassies elsewhere. 1 

Since the sit-ins by GDR citizens in 
Bonn missions and embassies in the 
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sional arrangements were and hog 
certain the authorities were hoy : 
victinıs there were to be. 5 
Mommsen sees these firs fll; 
concentration camps as the lity 
tween special units and the şı 
final solution. Individual nioves 
inle the “final solution” perspectiig 
The debate until this Point Was a. 
emic and sterile. ‘The lecture 1 
gang Scheffler, of Berlin, and Gityy, 


eny, of London, sounded a dille ER AGESSPIEGEL. 


pERSPECTIVE 


nate by going into the reality of cong JE 


tration canıp life. 
Siructuralists and funeti 5 
eventually retched virtual onı's 0-year-old mission to the 
thal some kind of order by the GDR is in a five-storey building in 
nıust have existed. oversche E ا‎ 10 min- 
Mommsen alone insisted pq, fî walk from Fricdric ا‎ 
Hitler had heen a pre inthe centre of East Berlin. 
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ed instructions, including the ord} ê ÎS a 0 1 Rii ٤ 
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K ick feels Hitlef' . Îafwuhonumber.about 90. 
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able if peace talks were ever held, ary Hins-Orio BrÃutigam 53. 

Friedlãnder finally wondered «kl Hehas been head of the mission for 
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but was a member of the adv- 
in and run along late seholastic lings. isi party and deputy heud of 
Only one issue was still dis 


lknission for Its first three years. 
whether Hitler hud issued XPS fur days after il officially started 
structions on (he “finial solution." uk Willy Brandt resigned as Chan- 
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reuucratic machine signally failed totfkijat arrived here and were prompt- 
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there had been no such orders. els, 
Norbert Kem Tis between the two German states 
{Der Tugesspivgel, 6 My Hfa'gill hard work," but they have just 
êılearn how 1o came to terms with 
ر‎ .„ Entradictions that lead to tension, 
Heydrich is referred to as Reig: 
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tektor and nut, he should lınve kS’ 1 0 years, he feels, {hey have sue- 
Deputy Reich Protector for Bolkledy in cuoperating in û way “that 
e le ES it elear 1hit we also hive com- 
is slute seerctiry Karl Hem®feminterests,” 
Frank, the SS leneler, is referred Pf e more intensive political diir 
exercising virtually u limites powêflpe is, in his View, it Case i puint. 
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view, i uiak things over together. Tra- 
Yet in many sectors, such a5 e leti opie, and probably one 
Wistrich's preferences are enlirel! e GDR is mest sensitive. 
of the question. . êltigam says once of the en- 
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Annihilating the Jews: how 


the decisions were made 


cal of the entire Nazi system. Hitler al- 
lowed others to draw up practical prop- 
osals on eugenics, or racial hygiene. 

Krausnick takes an entirely differeni 
view of Hitler's role, with reference (o 
special units behind the front lines in 
Russia. 

Before the invasion, in June 1941, Hil- 
ler told the Wehrmacht a “racial struggle" 
lay ahead, not a conventional war, and 
persuaded the army lo dispense with 
Wehrmacht administration of occupied 
territories and leave that to the SS, 

Also before the invasion, he issued 
orders to shoot immediately all Soviet 
political officers and Jewish members of 
the Red Army taken prisoner. 

This was doubtless the period when 
Hitler issued verbal instructions for 
mass shooting of Soviet Jews, and there 
could be no question of thé men in 
charge of special units obeying orders 
too enthusiastically. 

In some instances units that Weren't 
keen enough were given verbal instruc- 
tions to shoot not only Jewish men but 
also women, children and the aged. 

The Stuttgart dehate showed that the 
leeway special unit commanders cnjoy- 
ed until the end of 1941 could be taken 
to mean botlı that a specific order hy the 
Führer existed and that it didn't. 

The makeshift construction and in- 
itial mass murders at concentration 
camps in Poland at the end of 1941 and 
the beginning of 1942 show how provi- 


Book reveals 


who was who 
in Third Reich 


ج 
Robert Wistrich, Wer war wer im Drit-‏ 
ten Reich (Who Was Who in the Third‏ 
Reich), Supporters, Fellow-Travellers‏ 
aud Opponents in Politles, Industry,‏ 
the Military, Arts and Sclence, German‏ 
translatlon from the English by Joachim‏ 
Rehark. Published by Harnack Verlag,‏ 
Munich, 320pp, lavishly illustrated,‏ 

DMS4. 


o E Fe 
tion of German Jews in the German ıa- 
tional community." 2 


Wistrich also lists revealing and hith- 
erto unknown facts about other leading 
German Jews, such as nuclear physicist 
and Nobel laureate Qùstay Hertz, 


As head of a Berlin University phy- 

sics department he refused to sign a 
declaration pledging loyalty lo the 
Fiührer in 1934 and was sacked. 


„, But he was then appointed head of a 
Siemens research laboratory where he 
Continued his research into nuclear phy- 
sics during the war, in 1945 he was de- 
ported to the Soviet Union by the Rus- 
Slans as a captive scientist, 


.„ Such shades of grey illuminating what 
is so often a black-and-white view of the 
Third Reich make it well worth while 
reading the book, . 


` Yeta number of errors and structural 
shortcomings make it not always plca- 
surable reading. They include odd spell- 
ing preferences and any number of 
Vague or meaningless asséssments, 


n 


the process, bul there were no clear 
plans for a "final solution.” 

Hans Mommsen, of Bochum, took 
the functionalist viewpoint the furthest 
that could possibly be accepted, accord- 
ing to Professor Friedlãnder, in arguing 
thal anti-Semitism had been merely a 
rhetorical prop for Nazi agitation. 

Hitler had drawn up vague, apocalyp- 
tic visions at an extremely theoretical le- 
yel and never dealt with their practical 
implementation as Himmler did. 

The murder machine got under way 
without specific orders by Hitler, who 
merely ct the murderers get on with the 
job. 

Given the scarcity of source material 
it makes sense, if the controversy is to 
be clarified, to go into the entire com- 
plex of decision proçesses between 
1939 and 1942 by means of which the 
systematic annihilation of the Jews pro- 
gressed from theory to feasibility. 

Karl.Schleunes, of the United States, 
showed with reference to the euthanasia 
programme, begun in 1939, how strong- 
ly committed Hitler was personally. 

The “destruction of life unfit to live" 
was promptly entrusted to competing 
authorities aş a result of the chaos typi- 


TT flood of published work on the 
Third Reich seems to be inercasing 
as the period recedes into the past. Over 
20,000 publications have appeared, and 
even experts cannot hope to have heard 
of them ail, 

So Robert Wistrich, a historian who 
works in London and Jerusalem, 
seemed to have hit on a good idea in de- 
ciding to compile a Who Was Who of 
the Third Reich. 

It was to contain biographies of near- 
ly 400 people who played leading roles 
of various kinds in various spheres be- 
tween 1933 and 1945, 

The German edition of this reference 
work, which was published in London a 
year ago, is one of the first titles issued 
by Harnack, the newly-founded Munich 
publishers. 

The result gives rise tû mixed feelings 
even though, for one, it is clear on al- 
most every page that the author as a 
longstanding member of staff of the 
Wiener Library, . probably the most 
comprehensive archives there are on 
the Third Reich, had virtually unlimited 
access to source material, 

In many instances he succeeds in 
neatly summarising complex data and 
events. He also makes it clear time and 
again that the Third Reich was by no 
means uniform and boasted something 
approaching pluralism, : 

Many people who consult “Wistrich" 
will be surprised to learn that the’ pain- 
ter Emil Nolde, who was later reviled as 
depraved, was a keen Nazi, a member of 
the party from the outset and an ardent 
anti-Semite. - 

Another entry, that of the German 
nationalist Jew Max Naumann, testifies 
to the existence and the tragedy-of Ger 
man Jews who called for the expulsion 
of Jewish immigrants from Easter Eu- 
rope and advocated the “total assimila- 


TT threc-day international congress 
in Stuttgart on the genocide of Eu- 
rapean Jews during the Second World 
War was attended hy about 200 experts. 
It dealt mainly with the still unclarifi- 
ed process of decision-making leading 
up to the deliberate, systematic annihila- 
tion of the Jews between 1941 and 1944, 
Ii was held by the history department 
ai Stultgart University, the Library of 
Contemporary History and the German 
section of the International Society on 
the History of the Second World War. 
Eberhard Jãckel, of Stuttgart, in his 
opening address made it clear that none 
of the speakers felt any serious consid- 
eration could be given to the tenet that 
Hitler had known nothing about the “fi- 
nal solution” of the Jewish Question. 

What had yet to be clarified was 
whether genocide was decided on as a 
result of a direct initiative on the 
Führer's par1 or was a consequence of 
many Nazi moves already undertaken, 

Who arrived at the decision and 
when, and by whal methods and in what 
sequence were European Jews to be an- 
mihilated? 

Controversy arises because source 
material on how decisions were reached 
in Hitler's immediate entourage is scan- 
ty. Written instructions of the Führer's 
have not been found. 

But orders were often issued by word 
of mouth only, which was doubtless ad- 
visable given the secrecy it was hoped to 
maintain. 

Written instructions for the men en- 
trusted with carrying out orders were 
couched in terms best described as cam- 
ouflage. They amount to no more than a 
bare minimum proving their origin and 
bona fides. 

The maximum as envisaged was out- 
lined verbally by, say, Hitler to Himmler 
and by Himmler to Heydrich and Eich- 
mann, who were in charge of the unlts 
that rounded up Jews in Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

Such documenls as survive merely 
reflect the processes of decision that 
had already taken place, 

Sau! Friedtiinder, of Tel Aviv, out- 
lined in a simplified manner the con- 
irasting views held by two schools of 
thought. He called them the intentional- 
ists and the fanctionalists. 

The intentionalist viewpoint reigned 
supreme until the late 1960s and was 
put in Stuttgart by Raul Hilberg, of the 
United States, Wolfgang ‘Scheffler, of 
Berlin, Andreas Hillgruber, of Cologne, 
Helmut ‘Krausnick, of Stuttgart, and 
Professor Jickel, 

They feel there was a direct link be- 

tween radical anti-Semitic ideology and 
the genocide ûf the Jews, which Hitler 
had envisaged at an early stage in bis 
career, 
,„ A straight path ran from planning to 
implementation, with Hitlet issuing the 
erucial order Immediately before or 
during thê invaslon of the Sovlèt Unlon 
in July 1941. 2 

Martin ‘Braszat, of Munich, put the 
functionalist viewpoint, according: to 
which ideology was merely a means of 
mobilising the masses and didnot ne- 
cessarily led straight to genocide. 

` The functionalists do not agree that a 
general order was issued in 1941, Kill- 
ings in the Polish ghettos were carried 
out by local authorities because the situ- 

atlon' in. the ghettos, where Jews had 
been hurriedly confined, was chaotic 
and food was in short supply. 
,„ Even the.Wannsee conference, held 
in Berlin on 20 January 1942, is said 
nût to have drawn up a general plan. It 
merely kept ùpen the option of Eurg- 
pean Jews being departed further and 
further east, . 

It was realised that they might die in 
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Dependence on exports 
Troubled waters below the surface: Ee n 
jn EEC natlons Greece 


Bel/lLux 


CONDON. 


pean trading policy for industrial pra- 
ducts. 

Demands for limitations on such sen- 
sitive items as videa recorders and co- 
lour television sets can quickly lead to 
other demands for limitations on indus- 
trial products. 

The Japanese are right to fear this. 
Recently French watchmakers success- 
fully appealed to Brussels for protection 
from imports. 

In view of this policy Gaston Thorn 
will find it difficult during his visil to 
Tokyo to go on acounter-offensive. 

His brief has been known for a long 
time. Tokyo should make it easier to im- 
porl into Japan, and that the opportu- 
nities to export agricultural and indus- 
ırial products to Japan must be im- 
proved. And something must be done 
about piracy of European trade marks 
in the Far East. 

It is uncertain if a repetition of these 
demands wil have qny more success 
than they have had in the past. What is 
sure is thal with Oriental courtesy the 
hosts in Tokyo will give assurances thal 
ihese demands will be considered. 

Uwe Yorkdtter 
{Stuugurter Zcilung, 5 May 1984) 


cheap competition, protection 


pute should not be underestimated. The 
volume of feedstuffs exported from the 
United States into the Common Markel, 
surroundled hy considerable argument, 
is equal in value to the volume of Japa- 
nese cars imported into the European 
Community. 

American agricültural trade with the 
Common Market, which reduces Amer- 
ican surpluses, reduces the American 
tradle deficit by fifty per cent. 

Diplomats in Brussels are convinced 
that any limitations on American access 
to European agricultural markets would 
prompt lhe Americans to introduce re- 
taliatory measures, 

In the 1960s the results of the “chick- 
en war” were tlıat import taxes were lev- 
ied on cars and other industrial pro- 
ducts imported into the US, 

Last year the European Community 
had a trade deficit of DM 12bn with the 
United States. The import surplus from 
Japan is almost twice as much ~— 
DM25bn. 

Tlie experts believe there will be a 
stight increase in imports from Japan, so 
the trade dcficil will increase marginal- 
ly. Any improvement on (he onc side of 
Ihe balance sheet would be eaten up, it 
is feared, hy a fierce increase in exporls 
from the Far East. 

With an eye to the views expressed by 
OECD economics experts the Euro- 
pean Community fears that this year the 
Japimesc cronuomy will generate a triad- 
ing surplus of more than DM70bn, a fi- 
gure (hat even lhe Japanese believe is 
about DM 1 Sbu 1oo nuıch. 

This hrings about more calls for more 
protection from cheap competition. Jusl 
is the Americans wilh a keen eye on ug- 
ricullure policy in Europe, ‘Tokyo poli- 
ticians watch with mixed feelings Euro- 


ted itself to limiting the volume of EEC 
slvel exports to the United States — *yo- 
luntarily", of course, as is usual in such 
Cases. 

Agriculture policy is heing examined 
and its effect on trade in the industrial 
sector cannat yet be fully calculated, 

According to the American point of 
view the Comman Market's agriculture 
policy is a threat to the concept of free 
compclition not only within its own 
boundaries bul also beyond those 
houndaries. 

American farmers fear for their satis- 
fnctory trade with cheap feedstuffs such 
as nıanioc and maize gluten as well as 
soya exporis. And nat without justifica- 
tion, for the Commission in Brussels has 
given the Council of Ministers the green 
light to begin negotiations about im- 
ports so as lo "stabilise" the situation. 

The reasoning is thal European feed- 
stuffs markets can be served to advan- 
tage and surpluses depleted. 

In recent years the European Coani- 
munity has also intruded inlo third mar- 
kels where the Communily competes 
with the Americans. lı 1970 (he Euru- 
pean Community was a grain importer, 
but now it is a considerable exporter. 
From being ù majur imporler of poultry 
the Community is now i top exporler, 
and Common Market surpluses of meat 
and milk producis are offered on world 
mitrkets it prices that include heavy 
subsidies. 

The influential American Secrctary 
for Agriculture, Joltn Block, complains 
thu the Eurupean Community agricul- 
ture policy is primitive, and threatens lo 
mount un aggressive United States X= 
perl pulicy to bring Uuropean domin- 
ance in markets to an end. 

‘The range of agriculture issues in (lis- 


This did not impress the Asean dele- 
giles to lhe seminar. 

With the oxception of Singapore the 
Ascan states are exporters of raw matc- 
rinls — tin, rubber, vegetable fat, sugar, 
copper and coffee. 

Delegates to the seminar raised the 
question of whether il would be possible 
to iniroduce a system lo stabilise raw 
materials export losses in much the 
same way as that in operation for the 
countries involved in the Lome Agrec- 
ment. 

To this was added the view that the 
European Communily was Juty bound 
to adhere to the inlernational raw male- 
rials agreement. 

The Asean delegates were further 
disappointed, that private inves{ment 
from the European Community lagged 
so far behind that from America and Ja- 
pan. 1 

The European Investment Bank 
could work together with Ascan finan- 
cial institutions, signalling a recognition 
of the EJB’s aims. 

At the seminar there was consider 
able overestimation of the links that ex- 
ist between European Cummunity goY- 
ernments and EEC organisations. 

The view was’expressed that ihe EEC 
is too involved with itself and the ACP 
countries ãnd, according to Mrs Chia 
Siow Yue of the Univérsity of Singa” 
pore, it has still not really discovered 


the Asean states. Erich Hauser 


(Frankfurter Rundschau, 18 April !VB4) 


Asean nations 
unhappy 
over Euro deal 


submitted lo Brussels but they had not 
caused any reaction. 

This includes duty free facilities that 
the European Community ceded to the 
Asean countries in lhe same way as this 
facility is offered to other developing 
countries. 

EEC officials explain that Asean 
countries’ wishes are sometimes unreal- 
islic, for instance, with plywood, shoes 
and a few other products; because EEC 
member stalês are not prepared to give 
up entirely lhe protection their own in- 
dustries enjoy. : 

Only West Germany, relalively gen- 
erous, is prepared to offer duty-free 
facilities to tiles from Thailand. ° 

The Ascan states had expected that 
they would obtain from the agrcemênt 
trade advantages similar to those ceded 
to the African, Caribbean, and Pacific 
states by the Lome Agreement. 

This is countered with the comment 
that the ACP states are among the poor- 
est in the world withoui exception, 
whilst the Asean states are proud of 
having the fastest economic growth rate 
in the world (an annual growth rate of 
around 12 per cent). 


D cep disappointment is fell in Asean 
cupitals abuut Ihe cooperation 
agreement concluded with the Hura- 
pean Community four Yeurs Ago. 


This was ohvious al a three-day semi- 
nar organised by the Asean secretariat 
and the Friedrich Eberl Foundation, 
Bonn, and altended by government rep- 
resentatives and journalists in Djakarta. 


The Asean states include Indonesia, 
Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore 
and Thuiland and, since Junuary, Bru- 
nei. 

The Philippine ambassadress Luz del 
Mundo pointed out that Asean coun- 
trics placed high hopes on the agree- 
ment, signed on 7 March 1980 as a re 
sult of a speech made by Foreign Minis- 
ter Hans-Dietrich Genscher at the 
EEC-Asean ministers conference. 


Genscher had. pushed the agreement 
forward on political grounds (the inva- 
sion of Afghanistan), whilst the Ascan 
states wanted a counterweight to their 
increasing economic dependence on Ja- 
pan and the USA. 


The agreement called for trade coop- 
eration and the promution of the Asean 
states’ economies, industrially and tech- 
nologically as well in economic deve- 
lopment policy, but nothing concrete 
was promised in the agreement. Abdul 
Fatah bin Zakaria, Under Secretary at 
the Malaysian Industry Ministry, said at 
the seminar lhat any number of memor- 
anda dealing with problems had been 


. STUITGARTER 
ZEITUNG 
uropean MP Fritz Gautier, who is 


also a member of the Parliament's 
gicultura! committee, thinks it is all 


1 just “the calm before the storm". 


Heis a Social Democrat and recently 


20 May 1984. 


No. 11y 


f emote i the SPD press service thut al- 


dough hardly a single problem involv- 
ag agriculture and the US hnd been 
solved, most politicians regarded the si- 
mtion as harmless, Trading partners of 
de EEC see things quite differerly. 
#rither the European-American nor 
de European-Japanese trading rel- 
sions give reason for calnıness. 

There is tension between the three ma- 
j trading blocs that generate half the 
wilds trade — despite Ihe successful 
Yet German industrial exhibition in To- 
oand despite fricndly worcls eminaling 
fonthe other side of the Atlantic. 

laa few weeks! lime GHuropean Count 
vision president Gaston Thorn will he 
ging to Tokyo lo find out how much 
sluê can be placed on Far Easter pru- 
mits to open Lheir dluurs to products 
ade in Europe". 

kisto be fenred that this will be ù trip 


Ê lof disappoint men. 


The announcement in Fokyu that û 
ole range of industrial and agricultu- 
Hproducts will he subject lo tas reluc- 
hus has impressed neither Bonn nor 
hssels. The general judgment is thal 
Bsmove is û step in the right direction 
quite unsatisfactory, 

There is ù considerable exchange of 
tess vith {he Japanese. ‘The hectic al- 
alion given to Far Hast affairs by poli- 
ins is spectacular, On the uther hand 
here is lille action between Wishing- 
and Europein capitals. 

. Theexplunation is simple: Ihe LISA is 
in ttn election and has no lime 
hrırade conflicts. 
Onthe other hand there is a long list 
ries, from shuc manufacturing, 
0 vine-growing in California to ma- 
lools, that nre given Washington 
Mlection [rom imports from abruad. 
The extensive demancls Ihe ailing 
Steel industry continues to 
are jusl a case in point: from the 
An point of view this involves ex- 
umes estimated to be more than 
bn that come under severe polili- 
t. 
Recenly EEC forcign ministers con- 
med hat the situation was alarming. 
re ISevidence uf a dangerous increase 
8 limitations that could casily er- 
heworid's free trade system. 
1€ Washington government must be 


yu f inded by the Council of Ministers in 


of the sweet words Ronald 


Fagan’ experts formulated it the lint 


allonal economic affairs confer- 

tein Williamsburg. 

lk lonism was not only going to 

but with a step by step ecun- 

very present trade harriers 

But Pulled down. 

ats the Europeans are not the unly 

AM Who have reason to cumplain. The 
Ns maintain {hat European 


. I agriculture policies are unfair 


concept of world trade. 
Bipa Best conflict involves steel. 
‘Months ago Brussels commit- 


: IE reco: 
; ould be 


f 


Gloves come 0 
in fight for 
35-hour week 


DIES ZEIT 


N that the atlemp by the emp 
ers ind the metalworkers univ 
solve their clisagreements over theft 
of the working weck have co 
there is nothing left to them bul log 
vert to the solution that little 

would resort to: anı all-out brawl. 


‘The diagrams on this page make: 
Ihe background to this hatile aborl 
length of the working week. 

la the 31 years since the 48% 
weck miCilsure wits introduced the 
worked has gradually been reduc? 
40 hours -- this measure came ino 
in L975. But Ihere are two reas 
this is not identical wilh lhe at 
lime worked. 


The actual hours worked per # 
were increused hy overlime. 
looked al from un annual puinl of 
the ime worked was reduced by lk 
crease of the holiday benefit from 
to slx wecks per year, so reducinMPf 
lime worked per week lo 35 hours” 
taking into account national holidej® 


The diagram makes il clear ho¥ 
hours our grandfathers had lo wO f 
carn their daily bread. We no* %; 
work half as many hours. But that BF 
ly half the story For young people 
working much later in life and *%} 
relire much earlier, People reli” fi 
on average len years younger ti 
our grandfathers. 

Cumpared with conditions 1" J 
tionally West Cjerman workers 
do sa badly, Only the Belgians (f 


time heing) work fewer hours Pe f, 


For this reason mos! workers 4F j 
interested in a further reduction ' f 
hours worked per week. Only reff 
cenl spoke in favour of a red 
ing weuk in a recent survey- 1 

Thal was hefore the struggle ¥ f: 
feelings up. Now more holiday 
flexible warking hours are top o ا‎ 
Of demands. Cam pare with Inê 
al standards the very long ® 
joyed at the present are | 
bringing down the number 


worked per week. 
(Die Ze, 27 Apt 


Reduction of the working week 


Average working week in 
hours of male industrial 
workers 


{including overlimo]} 
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trainees who give up their training {fif- 
teen per cent), a high fluctuation in staff 
(fifty per cent in the course of a year), û 
lense atmosphere between waiters and 
the cooks with lots of aggression that 
was worked out on customers. 


‘The reasons for this are provided hy a 
breakdown of the labour force, 800,000 
strong, of the industry, An analysis 
shows that 63.5 per cent are women, 
16.4 per cent foreigners and 47 per cent 
of those questioned in the survey were 
below the age of thirty. In comparison 
with most other workers those in the ho- 
tel and restaurant sector are rarely un- 
ionised and they are not emancipated 
enough to have a say in employmenl 
policy. ٤ 


The 126-page study on worker mati- 
vation in the hotel and restaurant busi- 
ness provides a few solutions to the 
problems thal the investigation I 
vealed. And offers a few lips lo the me- 
diumı-sized operations on how lo motiv- 
ale more effectively their staff in (he job 
routine. (These tips could be useful 10 ù 
large uperalion.) The authors of the 
study, however, said that the most im- 
portant tisk 10 tackle was making work 
in a holel or restaurant more congenial. 


Thal is preceisely the aim of u1 Re- 
search Ministry project that recently 
started in Garmisch-Partenkirchen. 
Here in the railway stntion restaurant, 
and in holtêls In Bnd Godesberg anl 
Dortmund, studies will he made to try 
and make’ the-job more congenial, Jis- 
tances to walk measured, lime to do 
jobs recorded and equipment examined. 
In Garmisch the kitchen has been re- 
duced in size by a third and the cooking 
range converted to. electricity from oil 
so that the air is better. 

°' ° Karl Stankiewitz 
{Stultgarler Nachrichten, 2 May 1984) 


, .Work becomes lass dominating 
How the 5,840 waking: hours a year have been spent: 


` ` `." Lelsure, holidays, ' gyi 
Work  eatitg, travelling’ : 9 
i 7 time ete. ga 


Wi LABOUR 


Around the world on foot 
on a restaurant floor 


alternating shifts and ten per cent hal to 
work on the late night shift. 

The main reasons for having to work 
over-time were something having gone 
wrang in the kitchen (78 per cent), faul- 
1y service {85 per cent) or problems 
with room service {6Û per cent). 

Workers in the kitchen have it parti- 
cularly hard since they have to put up 
with heat and are on their feet for long 
hours. Service personnel have to walk 
between 1.3 to 2.2 kilometres per hour 
which means that in ten years they walk 
round the world once, Workersin too 
servie have to pul up with working 25 
per cent of the'time bent over. 

The students’ study mainiained tliat 
many of these difficulties were brought 
about by a traditional attitude to the job 
and a lack of forethought in building. 
This it is nO wonder that 40 per cent of 
those questioned complained that from 
time to time they suffered from back- 
diche, and ten per cent maintained they 
had back pain daily: Thirty-five per cent 
complained of pains'in the limbs, and 
31 per cent had cramps or were flat- 
footed. 

Reporled that the restaurateurs asso- 
ciation annual rêport $aid that every 
thirteenth employee had an accident in 
the course of a year, 39.4 per cent in the 
kitchen, 17.4 per cent in holel rooms 
6.7 per cent in the .scullery or al the bar 
and 25.7 per cent when moving items, in 
the storerooms or in dining rooms. 

Pay varies. The average pay in pubs 
and restaurants was about DM2,000 
per month; in hotels it was 1,50 
deulschmarks: 2 

Most employers do not take part in 
diseussions for pay increases, since ench 
one has his own pay scale. Trainces in 
hotels are paid DM505, only DM360 in 
Hamburg, from which is deducted food 
and lodging charges. A borius month's 
Pay is unknown. 0 

Forty-five per tent of those asked 
were unhappy about the quality of the 
food they were given. Often they had to 
eatstandinğup. " 7:. : ® 

There is no break for 35 per ceni and 
a third regularly hd to forego û break. 

This all results in a high percentage of 


Ty the worst working condi- 

tions prevail, with long working 
hours, shift work and unsocial hours, 
where one of Ihe most important [ea- 
tures of the business is friendliness: the 
restaurant husiness. 

Employees are subject to physical 
and psychological strains and the dang- 
er of accidents; they have relatively 
poor pay; they are ordered about like 
soldiers in a barracks and subjected 10 
manigement methods like something 
out of the Middle Ages, According to a 
survey conducied by Munich students 
West Germany's 794,000 restaurant 
workers have a tough time ol it. 

Students at lhe Munich professionals 
college have conduotcd a survey of 48 
managers and 205 employees, and ex- 
amined studies and stntisties which re- 
vealed that there is i lack of good advice 
about hotels ard restaurants in travel 
agencies. ا‎ 

The students, members of a working 
group concerned with tourism, un- 
earthed facts thai had been revealed bı 
previous studies. 8 

In January this year, for instance, it 
was. laid’ down that employees in this 
branch should work a 41-hour: week, 
but in fact they work many more höurs 
than that. و‎ 
`` The study showed that 58 per cent of 
those employed had lo work overtime 
so that 30 pér'cent of emplayees had to 
work more than 50 hours in a week, and 
for seven per cent as much as 70 hours. 


More than a half had to work at the . 


weekend. regularly, a, third worked on 


Who earns how 
, much for 
. doing what 


[I an internationial survey of labour 
costs in industry West Germany lãsl 
year was in fourth place at DM27.32 
per hour, behind the United States with 
DM31.13 per hour, Canada with DM30.79 
ahd Switzerland with DM 29.43. 
Within ' the European Community 
West German indisttial labor costs 
were the highest, atcording tû ۾‎ report 
presented by the Institute for West Ger- 
man Ecotomic Affairs, that has close 
relatlong witfi employers. ,. : 
; The investigalion showed that labour 
costs from 1970 to 1983 in18 western 
industrialised coüntries and that West 
Germany ‘had ihe highest ‘labour costs 
and particularly social benefit costs that 
coiitinued to increagê, “. 
| West German social 'benefit ' costs 
were DM12.17 per person; more than 
the Netherlands with DMI1.89 and 
Belgium with DM10:73, the Cologne in- 
stlluterepattg i i r. 
: IH Ametica'"socîal' benefit cists’ are 
only DM8.S7., 4 
According to the institute thé paj per 
hour;' that in ‘not countries has been 
declining: was in the’ ‘United States 
DM22.56, in Canada DM22:64, almost 
as high as in Wêèst Germariy: Then fol- 
lowed Switzerland with DM 19.55: and 
Australia with DM19:05. Wést.-Ger- 
many's avètage hourly pay is DM1-5.25: 
The lowest paid are the Spgniards 
with DM8.18 per hour and the Gretks 
with DM6.48, i dpalvwd 
(Generel-Anzeiger Bonn, 3 May 1984) 
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{Phutn: dpa) 
national facilities in testing satellites, for 
wiıich Estec is responsihle. 

It coordinates work at the Cnes space 
research centre in Toulouse and the aer- 
ospace test centre in Ottobrunn, Municlı. 

Esa's foremost curremM project is to 
develop the Ariane into a more power- 
ful Inuncher rocket system. The modifi- 
ed Ariane 1 is scheduled for luunching 
this sunimier. 

It is adminislered bY a council on 
which all member-countries arc repre- 
senlecl, Each country has anc vote, and 
the council is backed up by a scientific 
programme committee. 

Esa's budget tolals roughly DM2bn a 
year, of which Bonn contributes nearly 
u «uarter. Contributions are based on 
average GNP over the past (hree years. 

Contributions conslilute a claim 10 1 
corresponding share of Esa conlracts 
for member-couniries’ aerospace indus- 
tries. 

Research conlracts are substantial. 
An estimated 20,000 people in Esa 
countries are engaged in research work 
for the agency. Gtinter Paul 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
für Deutschland, 7 May 1984) 
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and on 30 May '' 
1975 a new agree 
ment was signed in 
Paris, with the Eu- 
ropean Space Ag- 
ency taking over . 
the facilities of its 
two predeces- 
sors. Esa started 
work the next day. 
lt had the 10 Esro 
countries and Ire- 
land as full mem- 
bers and Austria 
and Norway with 
observer status, 
while Canada took 
parl in a number of Ë 
projects. Esa not 
only continued Es- 
ro's success Story; 
it also finally took 
off into space with 
Ariane and deve- 
loped the Space- 
lab. lt currently em- 
ploys a payroll of 
about 1,500. One 
in five works at Esa 
headquarters in Pa- 
ris and roughly the 
same number at the 
European Space 
Operations Centre 
in Darmstadt.But 
over half the staff 5 


work at the Euro- Saa 


pean Space Re- 


search and Tecl- Llft-off for Euro-rocket Arlane at Kourou, French Gulana 


nology Centre in 

Nuurdwijk, Holland. Esa also runs a da- 
la centre in Frascati, near Rome, that 
retains ils original name, European 
Space Research Institute. 


European space research is run {rom 
these centres and from the Kourou 
launching facility in French Guiana, But 
olhers are available all over the world. 


Esoc in Darnistadt, [or instance, has 
data Irunsmission dand survcilinnce 
stations in Michclslaclt, Germany, Re- 
du, Belgium, Villafranea, Spain, Kou- 
ruu, Irench Ciuiana, and Carnarvon, 
Australia. 


If required it also has access lo nu- 
tional facilities in Malindi, Kenya, Fuci- 
nou, Italy, Kiruna, Sweden, ancl Maspalo-=- 
mas in the Canary Islands. 


‘Then there are {he control centres of 
Ihe French space research agency, Cues, 
in Toulouse, Ihe German Aerospace Re- 
search Establishment in Oberpfaffenhof- 
en, Munich, the Rutherford and Applet- 
on laboratory in Chilton, England, and 
ground stations inlbaraki, Japan, Natal, 
Brazil, Akakro, Ivory Coasi, and Farn- 
borough, England. : 


As in surveillance, Esa has access to 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address. : 


A telephone number is listed for 
each suppller. 


1,400 pages A4, indexed in 
English and French. 


Price: DM68.16 post free in - 
Germany, DM75 cif abroad. 


Ariane and Spacelab only 


part of the Esa success story 


2 EW : `? Esro and Eldo, to concentrate on space 

TT OE ` research and launcher development re-‏ و 
Smiffurter Allgemeine  spseivey.‏ 

e ita vb 2 8 The European Space Rescarch Orga- 

٠ ` nisation was set up on 14 June 1962. Its 
10 initial members may be considered 
the founder-members of Esa too. 

They were Belgium, Britain, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Spain. 
first The Esro convention came into force 
on 20 March 1964, with Austria, ire- 
land and Norway claiming observer sta- 
tus. 

The European Launcher Develop- 
ment Organisation was set up by six Eu- 
ropean countries and Australia on 29 
March 1962. The agreement came inlo 
force on 29 February 1964. 

Its aim was to design and build a Eu- 
ropean launcher rocket using Britain's 
Blue Streak as its firsl stage, France's 
Super-Véroniquc as its second and a 
new German-designed third stage. 

The Dutch planned to supply the data 
transmission system, including ground 
facilities. 

Belgium underlook to supply the 
ground control stations, Maly the first 
series of research satellites, including 
electronic equipmem. 
was to place its rocket 
hing facility at Woomera at the or- 
tion's disposal. 

The Eurape 1 rocket was due to he 
completed hy the mid-196(ls at a cost of 
L70m, which in Ilkose days wus 
DM78Sm. 

Hisre wis ù success story from the 
uutset. By the lime il was merged with 
Eldo in 1974 it had sent seven research 
satelliles ime space un board US 
launcher rockets. All worked well. 

Jt also launched 183 high-allitude re- 
seureh roekets from Iisrunge, near Kiru- 
nau in Sweden. These experimenls were 
abandoned and the facilities handel 
over to the Swedish government at the 
end uf 1971. 

Eldo in contrast was dogged hy fni- 
lure. Between 1964 and 1970 ten bils 
to launch the Europe 1 from Woomera 
failed. 

-When the firsl, modified Europe 2 
rocket exploded two and a half minutes 
after take-off Irom Kourou in French 
Guiani at the end of 1971 the ill-fated 
project was finally abandoned. 

Ello, which now had little left to do, 
was merged with Esro carly in 1974, 


sa, the Eurupean Spice Agency, 
has been going for 20 yuars, if its 
r is included, and it can he 


rucket 


handed aver to the Ameri- 


research were drawn up as lang 


Defence Minister Uranz Josel 
wus strongly oppusced lo the 


Û on which Britain had started 


mobile launching pads or of large, 
uel rockets. 


Geneva canference resulted in 
Iwo separate organisations, 


Who manufactures what? 


Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, cornpare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 


This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 


Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: 
Products, including 9,000 trade 


marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, cornplete with 
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1 


oud ofits performance. 
lı has more feathers in ils cap than 
te Ariane, a space 
kunched in 1979, and the European 


us after its successful maiden mission. 
Missiles previously launched are 
greed to have been exenıplary for their 
gthnical precision. But ir was a while 
kore the Europeans were able to gain 
ıfîm foothold in space alongside the 
anerlcans and the Russians. 

Pans for European covperation in 


yo as June 1960, when scientists from 
H#eountries met in Paris to consider 
kw they could ceh up with the greiit 
REIS. 

Techairman of fhe British space re- 
sch body was appointed lu head an 
temational commission {0 lay the 
gundyork fur 4 European spice re- 
arhcentre. 

Switzerland showed keen interest. At 
kend of November 1060 the Swiss 
memment held i European spice con- 
tence in Geneva altendeul hy officials 
dm Il countries. 

Te Swiss proposed to draw up a 
tly for a European ur ganisation lo be 
sively entrusied with the peaceful 
oration of Outer space. The British 
ered their Buc Sirvak rocket for 
ll development and use in ligh-alti- 
Wle researclı. 

They alse proposed Ihe development 


daEuropean luuncher rocket based on 
LBonn 
By Ihe end ul this year Diirr expe f frausg 


hat the labour loc will aguin be F f jey 


The Blue Streak was a purely ınilitary‏ ر 
One of the reasons for success is Bil | key‏ 

kin 1955 at iı time when no-one had 
1Y idea of long-range missiles fired 


After having spent about £100m on 
Project, Britain shelved il for de- 
hte purposes in April 1960. 
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Payrall 


c/w 


take at last year’s anual general meg 
ing, 

He said: “We must go into special 
sectors that have the potentialily oi 
growth. We know that we can only p 
ahead with the help of research." 


The change from mass production 
class costs jobs. Last year the numkı 
employed in the chemicals indusiy 
dropped 1.8 per cent. 

In 1974 there were 602.000 peopk 
engaged in the production of prepir 
alions for circulatory troubles and 
jections, sonp and polsyster sheeting,f 
bres and fertilisers, viden tapes aadir 
secticides, dyes and varnishes, but a 
end of superyear 1983 the total employ 
Cl was only 548.000. 

The revolutionary changes in te 
West German cheniicals industry sil 
have furlher pressure on these figures. 

Ina company such as Hocclist, forer 
dimple, more than 3,500 workers at 
euch yeur pul lo work on new jobs, nes 
producls. Every fourlh product is ss 
than len years old. 

Hivide Neukirchen 
(Welt am Sannlug, û May I984 


of March, 1,SM fewer than at the endef 
1983. After drastic cuts in the nunkt 
of employees over the pust couple 
yeurs it will now be possible gradual 
lo recruit stall. 


twcen 73,000 und 75,00, 


the price/cost ratio has heen improve 

Worldwide the group's turmote 
touched DM11.5hn (DMI 1.6bn 
year). The proportion of foreign DIF 
ness increased 5.2 per cent from 430% 
to 45 per cent. Worldwide orders #tF 
DMI1.1bn, abuut five per cent bel 
the previous year's figure. 

Domestic business showed a profit 
DM14m, the concern as a whole 
wide showed a gain of DM37m. 

Considerable importance was $® 
to the carnings of the parent comp 
that contributed considerahly to thf 
tisfactory resulls for the group 3 
whole. 

The effects of losses overseas whet 
majority holdings are held, particular 
in France and Brazil, had to be taken” 
to account. 

Furthermore alluwance had 1 * 
made for the sums paid oui aS 
ment measures — DM40Om had 0 
found. This mainly involved the se 
holdings in other companies 
disposal of real estale. pl 

In the 1983 accounts other HES 
to be included 10 balance accounts: 

They included the DM 900m the 
to be found for 1982 losses. İn 
sum involved was DM1.1bn. ۳ 

(Kûlnur Stadt-Anzeıger, 4 MF 
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World turnover Pre-tax profits 


37,850 
37336 
31,189 


through the difficulties that beset a triı- 
dional industry: too many products oul- 
of-date and fresh competition on world 
markets. 


They have taken a long look at loss- 
making sectors of the industry such as 
chemical fibres and standard plastics. 
They have closed down factories, re- 
duced some in size and taken up new 
products. 


At Hoechst, for instance, a third of 
the workforce has had to be pııt on al- 
ternative work to fibre production, 
There was a time when the company 
had 14 per cent of its turnover in syn- 
thetics, while now this sector contri- 
butes only nine per cent, 

In Bayer this sector dropped to only 
two per cenl last year as compared witl 
cighl per cent in 1971, 

The policy has been to do away with 
loss-making items in the plastics sector, 
Hoechst and BASF, the ınost important 
West German producers of plastic bags 
have closed down half their plant for 
this prociuetian. 

Bayer chief Herbert Grüncwald ex- 
plained the course the industry should 


AEG-Telefunken 
are finally 


Heinz Dûrr 
(Photo: Marianne von der Lancken) 


AEG expects that satisfactory results 
will be achieved this year. Dürr said that 
in the first few months of this year or- 
ders, turnover and earnings had reached 
expectations, 

It is hoped that turnover will touch 
the same level as it did last year. This 
year DM430m will be invested in plant 
as opposed to DM383m last year. 

The workforce was 75,100 at the end 
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was so intense with 
poor market de- 
mand. The envy 
that the left gave 
voice to was un- 
warranted since it 
was not just the 
three thai had a 
good year; the 
whole chemicals in- 
dustry did well, moving out of a slump 
inlo a boom. 

Chemicals production in West Ger- 
many in 1983 increased seven per cent 
as compared with the previous year, For 
months the country’s two largest chemi- 
cals companies have been running at 80 
per cent of capacity. 

In 1982 plant operated at only 70 per 
cent of capacity. Last year turnover in- 
creased 7.6 per cent to DM126.8bn. 
Overseas it increased almost twice as 
much as at home. 

Business was particularly good in the 
United Slates, Canada, the Far East, the 
Benelux countries and Switzerland. 
Sales in the United States alone in- 
creased almost a third. 

And there is more to come. In the 
first quarter of this year sales in the 
chemicals industry increased 15 per 
cent as compared with the same period 
in 1983. 

The turn-round is not just founded in 
trading conditions, The industry has 
been able to come through the crisis af 
the past few few years in one piece. 

Producers have been able to pull 


BASF 
Bayer 
Hoechst 


EG-Telefunken had a good 1983, 

and, as chairman Heinz Dürr sail al 
a press conference, for the first lime in 
15 years the group made a profit world- 
wide of DM 37m. 

lt seeıns to have acquired new life, 
but it does uot seems to have-quile gut 
its head right out of the water, 

With hindsight it can be seén that the 
tough re-organisation programme that 
was introduced was a step in the righ 
direction. 

ln 1982 AEG chalked up a lost of al- 
most one billion deutsche marks, and in 
the first quarter of this year the figures 
were red. : 

Under pressure of circumstances the 
organisation has had to dump loss-mak- 
ing subsidiarieş and çut back on staff. 

Then household goods came back in- 
to profitability. But sacrifices had to be 
made. 

AEG has fallen in electrical appli- 
ances production from second place be- 
hind Siemens to third behind. Bosch. 

AEG has been released from 60 per 

cent of its indebtedness and pension 
fund liabilities, On 18 September the 
company will fulfill its obligations under 
the composition of its debts arrange- 
ment. to debtors in the proportions 
agreed... . 
` The demands of the.banking consor« 
tium will be dealt with in such a way that 
the payment of one billion deutsche 
marks will not endanger the company’s 
future. 
. The future will be further secured by 
consolidation, a reduction of debts, and 
by building up research and develop- 
ment facilities, along with .inereased 
productivity, 
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Bumper year for 
chemicals giants 


H erbert Grünewald, who is 63, is re- 
tiring as head of the chemicals 
giant Bayer with all the bands playing. 

Leverkusen-based Bayer's 350,000 
shareholders will be told at the annual 
general meeting on 27 June that profits 
were twice what they were a year ago. 

The group has had the best results in 
10 years, DM600m more than tlhe pre- 
vious best. 

When Griüinewald took over the Bay- 
er chairmanship in 1974 the organisa- 
tion carncd only half as much as it did 
last year: DM1.3bn as opposed to last 
year's carnings of DM2,1 6bn before tax. 

The company is well-known woarld- 
wide as a producer of many items from 
Aspirin to Agfa film and chemicals for 
the rubber industry to plastic, 

A repurt says that last year Bayer 
made as much in profit as it had irı turn- 
over during the Adenauer years. 

The Bayer supervisory board has de- 
cided to pay out a dividend of 
DM354m, so joining the club of com- 
panies (there are now three with Sie- 
mens and Daimler-Benz) that paid out 
more than DM 350m in dividends. 

Last year's profits that were a 123 per 
cent increase over the previous year's fi- 
gure put the organisation ãt the top of 
the class, 

Frankfurt-based pharmaceuticals 
giant Hoechst, and BASF of Ludwigs- 
hafen, who produce naphtha and potash 
products, also earned considerably 
more than in the previus year. 

Hoechst had a profil that was 
DM200m rmnore than its previous record 
year of 1979, earning almost as much in 
profits as ihe organisation had in turn- 
over in 1958, 

Worldwide Hoechst showed profits 
last year of DM1.955bn which was al- 
most exactly the organisation's turnover 
worldwide 25 years ago, 

This year Hoechst will Pay out 
DM329m in dividends, just a little more 
than the money giant of West Germany, 
Deutsche Bank, which’ wil] Pay out 
DM325m to shareholders, 2 

The third of the big three successors 

to IG Farben, BASF, just missed tauch- 
ing its record year of 1979 by DM25m. 
. Ludwigshafen-based BASF ‘showed 
profits of DM1.67bn last year, 66 per 
cent increase over the figure for the pre- 
vious year and equal more or less to the 
total BASF lutnover in 1958, : 

The “breathtaking” profits have 
caused caustic comment from the trade 
urion newspaper Welt der Arbeit and 
the stock exchange newspaper Bûrsen- 
zeiufigtammented: '’ 

"Our chemicals giants came back in 
1983 with vebemence, leaping over the 
previous year's poor results with what 
can only be called a boom." 

The three chemiçals giants, who have 
published their results this month, play 
down the results. The general tenor of 
their comments is that 1983 seemed lo 

1 0 good simply because 1982 was so 
ad. آ‎ 

The truth is that all three successors 
of IO Farben turned up red figures the 

year before because the competition 
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Alexander von Humboldt 
(Photo: Ineerpress) 


establish links. His “natural painting” 
was a forerunner of practical ecology. 

It was based, one is bound to add, 
mainly on ideas put forward by the 
French scientist G, L. I. de Buffon, the 
Swedish botanist Carl von Liriné and 
the. German writer Johann Gottfried 
Herder. ' 

Humboldt commepced the many vo- 
lumes he compiled on his expedition 
with hiş Ideas on a Geography of Plants 
and the explanatory notes lo this natural 
paiming. : 

It remains to this day the largesi col“ 
lection of documents ever published on 
a single expedition, harmoniously dem- 
onstrating the threefold character of 
any such venture. 

He spent six years preparing for the 
expedition, five ycars on it and a further 
3U-add years compiling, evaluating and 
publishing his findings. 

Yet notever n man such as Humboldt 
could hope to accomplish everything he 
had in mind. He wanled to coınpare tlie 
Andcs and (he Himalayas, but the. Bril- 
ish werc suspicious of the Prussian's in- 
tentlons and wouldn't let him into India, 

He had never heen so depressecl, yel 
he overcame his depression and enabled 
the Schlagintweit brothers to carry out a 
voyage of discovery to India that helped 
lim to develop his own geographical 
ideas, . E 
In 1829 lıe crossed Lhe Baltic to Rus- 
sia and the Eurasian land-mass to Sibe- 

‘ria. He set foot.on Chinese territory, 
travelled on the Caspian Sca and visited 
ıhe Volga Germans. -. 
` His work on Central Asia vies with 
the last edition of his Views on Nature 
and his Cosmos for the honour of being 
described as the crowning achieveınent 
of his physical geograpBy. 

The Cosmos consisted of a first sec- 

tion dealing with astronomy and a sec- 
ond section deaking with the earth, sO as 
a physical description of the world .it 
really can be seid to pûrtray heaven arid 
earth. ', EET 
Humboldt was the. greatest geogra~ 
pher öf the modern era, the leading car- 
tographer and explorer of his day and. a 
brilliant natural scientist.  : , 

He was also a committed advocate of 
human rights.and pillorigd each and ev- 
ery brcach'of hem. He used science as a 
telling weapon with which te fight op- 
pression, anti-Semitism and slavery. 

To disregard this point is to fail to un- 
derstand his role as an exemplary pa- 
tron-of the sciences and the Education 
Minister of Europe in all, but name. 

His example is onc to follow.'Jt de- 
mands to be followed sult, nol just ad- 
mired, and lo be followed regardless of 
resistance encountered. 


Hanno Beck 
(Norwest Zeitung, 5 May 1984) 
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Wi PROFILE 


Alexander vom Humboldt, 
a giant of geography 


Humboldt couldn't swim, yet he sur- 
vived a shipwreck when the expeditions 
boat turned turtle in the Orinoco and a 
storın near the Bahamas that made him 
wonder whether he and his companions, 
let alone his finds, would survive. 

His will power and enthusiasm seem 
to have carried him effortlessly over so 
many dangers. 

He discovered the magnetic equator, 
charted the location of many places and 
found a wild tomato plant by the shores 
of Lake Valencia. 

The existence of this wild tomato was 
later contested, yet in J966 the botanist 
Heinz Brücher again proved, al exactly 
the same spot, the wild variety's exist- 
ence. 

Humboldt was first to measure the 
extremely low temperature of water in 
the current that bears his name off the 
coast of Peru. : 

By means of asironomical measure- 
ments he located the exact position of 
the controversial Casiquiare, the natu- 
ral link belween the Rio Negro and the 
Orinoco. 1 

Shurtly beforehand a Europe geoğ- 
rapher had dèseribcd the idea as a 
geographical monstrosity, The mere 
mention of dvèr 700 places positioned, 
450 altitudes recorded and over 5,000 
plants described, including 3,600 new- 
ly-discovered varieties, conveys a slight 
iden of the extent of lis researches, if 
only in outline. 

But special mention must be made of 
the first full outline of a European and 
in overseas country {Spain in 1799 and 
Mexico in 1803-04). 

His many ` other ineomparable 
carlographieal - nchievements include 
first charts of the Orinoco, the Magdale- 
na, the Andes and Mexico. 

They strikingly ilustrale thal Hum- 
bolt was the most stimulating cartogra- 
pher of his day. 


lie liimsclf saw the nbundance of fla- . 
ra, fauna and gevlogical specimens he . 


collected ns important results of his {ra 
vels but not as the true outcome of his 
cxpedition. 

He drew up a “natural painting" of 
the tropics, from 1O" N to 10° S and 
from the Pacific via the Andes to the 
low-lying land of the Amazon basin, to 
illustrate his main findings. 


` In one gigantic outline he entered his 


readings and. observalions on the left 
and right, while the outline itself was 
dotted with plant locations. 
His aim from the outset was not fo 
discover new natural phenomena but to 
Continued from page 10. 1 
Tornado. There is the airfoil. of an 
A 300 Airbus. 


Up a flight of stairs rather shatnefa-.- 
cedly there is Germany's famous ‘won - 


der weapon’ of World War II, the V 2. 

Museum director Otto Meye said that 
the museum only displayed warplanes 
when their technical development play- 
ed an important rolê in aviation. 

The rockets produced at: Peene- 
minde by Wernher von Braun were the 
forerunners of the rockets that were la- 
ter fo be used by NASA. 

The space exhibition includes a rock- 
et engine that propelled Saturn V to the 
Moon and a suit the pilot wore on thal 
trip: „,  Kerl Stankiewitz 

{Mannheimer Margen, 4 May 1984) 


' .Nordweste Zeitunig 


including buth terrestrial magnetism 
anc, above all, people. 

With his background, equipment and 
preparations Humboldt proved to he 
the leading geographer of the late 18th 
century when he set out on his exemp- 
lary voyage uf discovery in 1799, 

He spent five years travelling and do- 
ing research in whal are now Venezuela, 
Cuba, Colonibia, Ecuador, Peru, Ecu- 
ador again, Mexico, Cuba again, and the 
United States.. 

His intellectual influence was so 
overwhelming that we still see the tropi- 
cal rain forest, the humid and dry savan- 
nah and the high-altitude’ plateaus 
through his eyes, 

Never before had a research scientist 
fully equipped with measuring instru- 
ments spent months in the abundant life 
of the steaming jungle. No-one hud 
climbed higher than the Chimborazo in 
the cold zones of the tropics, 

Even without going through ù physi- 
cal fitness programme he demonstrated 
an improbable degree of stamina and 
powers of resistãnce. 

Like Sven Hedin, he was able (o exacl 
ihe uimost from his hody, whereas his 
French companion Aimé Bonpland was 
lwice very seriously ill. 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 

works. They include details of air and water iemperature, precipitation, 
idily, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 


These figures compiled over the years are invaluabte both for planning joumeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 


Basic facis and figures for every country in the world form &ã preface lo the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country’s natural statistics, ort climale, 
population, Irade and transport. 


The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trude. 


Four volumes are available: 


North and South America. 172 pp., DM 22.80: 
Asiı/Australla, 240 pp., DM 24.80: 
Africa, 130 pp., DM 9.0: 

Europe/ USSR, 244 pp.. DM 24.50 


گ 
Look it up in Brockhaus‏ 
F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach [709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1‏ 
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r von Humboldt, who died 
years ago, Was not only the 
n German of lıis day, He is 


19th and 20th centuries, 
In all DM 100m will be ploughed; 

this project thitt will cover 6,00 ço, ` ql highly-rated internationally, al- 

metres and will rot be filled ej] jyugh many exaggerations fail to ref- 

with the customary exhibits Dut iter, this ive personality. 

that fil the space age as well. 1 He was neither û monarch of the ex- 


The exhibition will be laid Out ia, Îgı sciences nor the last universalist of 
given time sequence, Carly to ada 


research. Many misunderstand- 
industrialisulion and on lo the thirds about Humboldt block access to 
dustrial revolution. 


sr quinlessenCe of his achievements, 

The search is already on for inleey] He was born on 6 May 1709, a year 
ing exhibits, although it is not expeg| gj birih he shares with Napoleon, Two 
ihat the foundilion stone will be lil years later a young scientist 
much before LYKS and il is not expetuf prised the world by cataloguing over 
that the exhibition will be opened uf ı00 names commemorating him. 
LOSR/198Y., They included sehooals, a university, a 

Munich: The famous Deutsches N, iıı crater and even anı Ocean current. 
seum, that bad 1.3 million visitor He was indeed a versatile rescarcher, 
1982 and is already huge, corti fuing inlo subjects ranging [rom bo- 
40,000 square metres, is ta he extend] ıı lo sall mining and galvanism, But 

In May this yeur the Federal Chant k failed to go beyond a promising and 
lor Helmut Kull opened new exhibiix, uirating start, and ceased all crea- 
rooms devoted to space travel, ieactivlty of his own from 1805 on. 

The construction of this extension Humboldt was a very rich man from 
the museum, cost DM40m, means is k outset and embarked on a brilliant 
there is now a central nıuseum for air ater in mining, but in his spare time 
tion and spice trivel. . fkqentsix years preparing for his voy- 

Nuremberg: The Ccntrem Indums xtoihe tropics and the New World. 
kıutlter has hud the most experiereeé} He took with him over 40 measuring 
presenting the lalest in technohg Îiuwments, from sextant to chronome- 
Since HY80 an exhibition has he u. They were the most accurite avail- 
mounted, ancl this year, the fourlksthde,and more than had been at the dis- 
be opened in June, entitled Look; palof any previous expedition. 

Back on the Life of Nuremberg Mel fle published a plethorn of works, 
workers, in the Norishulle. uyo which were nut very significant, 

The exhibition wilt include oral hist hthey inchucled ia trio of brilliant re- 
ry mialeriils, intervicws with more ef ach programmes he methodically 
50 metalworkers born between flue along Kantian lines and united 
and 1910 who are still alive. xer the all-encompassing umbrella of 

The event will not be ù (lry exhibit ıapreme science. 
hut will give some insight into sociale fs name changed as he progressed, 
cullurul viues, including tools 4felng as physics of the earth, or physi- 
items from û worker's home. geography. It can now be taken to 

Paris: But French take the pif maa wide-ranging natural geogriuplhy 
Frum [Oo the national museum off 
ence, technology and industry shouldk 
open, built at û cost equal to DM) 
tnd comparable in size to the C 
Pompidou. 

The Paris abattoir (hat wus buil 
Ihe 19605 ancl became a wlıite eleplir) 
wils unused, More than 100 people] 
now working to Fill (he 40, sq 
metres of display space. It is planned 
exlend the exhibiion area a fut) 
30,000 square metres, 

The present Conservatoire Nal 
des Aris et Métiers ane the Palais fh 
Découverte are satisfactory انار‎ 
turn of Ihe century. 1 

They provide iû positive picture ff 
French science ancl technology wilh 
aid of modern methuds such as 3D.) 
videos and computer technology. i 


1 


Wintertdıur;’The Swiss are 4 
mure careful wiıh money than alê 
French or the Swabians. The Tec | 
ma der Schweiz has been planned Ff 
more than a century but it was 
opened two ycurs ago and the Use 1 
saciety has heen in operation #fl 
1947. 

The state paid 4 great part 


by public funds. £ 
Despite a good number of visi 


of one and ı half million francs ® 
first year of heing open to the p' 1 
This debt has had tu be cuverê 
private donations. The director 
mented ‘that idea behind the Tee®, 
ma was 'to present technology, 5 
seen ûs something threatening 4 
eign as an old friend. i 
He said the Technorama would ا‎ 
ably not find its worth until ê 


R.sehrêt, 
CStungarter Zutung, 28 AP 


building cost but currenl oP®‏ . 0 ا 
only twenty per cent OF‏ ا Representatives of thê modern arl ! costs‏ 


` Technorama Foundation showed 3% 


` Beneration came along. 


(Photo: Siddeutscher Verlag) 
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History on the wing 


Newcomers cater for interest 
in industrial archaeology 


A Stuttgart architect's office las won 
the contract, and building should begin 
in 1985, By the end of this decade yet 
another museun will join the many in 
Frankfurt, where there has been recenl- 
ly a considerable amount of museum 
building. 

There has been considerable expan- 
sion of the sector dealing with telecom- 
munications and an information dexk 
has been set up to help visitors find thcir 
way through the jungle of new media 
and cable communication. 

Hamburg: There should be a Muscum 
of Labour iıı the uot too distant fulure. 
At the present it is a department of the 
Museum of Hamburg History during the 
building phase. 

The history of the working world will 
he shown [rom its roots. This museum 
thal has had considerahle support from 
the trade unions will occupy 15,000 
square metres. 

Kassel: It is proposed to set up a mu- 
seum of science and technology in the 
Fridericianum, rooms that have been 


ا 


used from 1779 to 1913 and have now 
been restored from the ravages of war. 

Here the oldest collection of instru- 
ments will.be on display, made all tha 
more interesting by additional exhibits 
from the history of technology in Hesse, 

The director of the museum, Ludolf 
von Mackensen, does not want to have 
any art in the building. 


; show documenta have threatened to 

withdraw from Kassel, if they do not 

have sole use of the exhibition space 

: available in the Fridericianum, recently 
extended in a classical style. , . 

A compromise was reached that they 

: should share thé spacê available on a 


half and half basis but that has hot satİs- 


' fied the documenta people, 'I : 
Mannheim: A. technical museum is 
being built on the site :of lhe Maimarkı, 
: laid out at a cost of DM40m, the state 
; museum of technology and labour, + 
According to Helmut Engler, science 
; and art minister iri Baden-Württemberg, 
' the museum's aim is to display the in- i 


Technical museums sonıe of which are re- 
viewed in this article, are increasingly pop- 
ular, Industrial archacology deals with the 
plant, machinery and engineering of the 
industrial revolution, many of which are 
now listed as historic monunıents, New 
museums have been set up to eater for the 
upsurge in interest. 


Ws Berlin: Just before Christmas 
the first phase of the Museum of 
Transport and Technology, officially cs- 
tablished in 1982, was opened at the 
former Anhalter Bahnhof railway sta- 
tion, 

With an investment of DM200m it is 
proposed to display in a space covering 
20,000 square metres the history of 
technology and its scientific basis. 

Although staff have been working for 
over 20 years in preparation the aston- 
ishment was considerable for there was 
a rush of visitors — often over a thou- 
sand a day. 

And as a special gift the West Berlin- 
ers by chance acquired one of the oldest 
technology museums İn West Germany. 
When East Germany handed over to 
West Berlin the Berlin S-Bahn suburban 
electric railway the Berlin Senate re- 
ceived back, to the delight of-rail fans, 
the Hamburger Babnhof, the only .re- 
maining overhead railway station.in.the 
divided city, : کا‎ 

The amazing fact is that the station, 
out of use for forty years, was well 
looked after, but unchanged. It was as if 


` ‘time had stood still. 


A question mark has been put over 
this museum material since this unex- 
pected revival is bound to lead to diffi- 
.Culties soonér or later, 

; _ Dortmund: The Westphalia Museum 


` ,Of Industry is established at tke former 


‘Zollern II colliery in Bövinghausen, 
Dortmund, : 


This Jugendstil building was saved 


from demolition by a group of con- i 


cerned citizens and since 1970 has been 
û listed historic building; and a ideal 
location for this purpose, 


The Dortmund museum works in . 


close cooperation with the Cologne Mu- 
[seum of Labour. 

Frankfurt: The Postal Museum plans 
to expand enormously from its present 
six hundred square metres lo a display 

` area of 4,000 square metres, 


Wl TECHNOLOGY 


Munich museum 


opens new 
aerospace unit 


ManuhcirrCci’ u 


he first true plane in the world, the 

Junkers F 13, has beer found on a 
rubbish dump in Afghanistan. The most 
famous plane of all times, the Ju 52, 
complete and airworthy, was bought for 
one symbotlic franc in France. 

The fastest propeller plane ever ser- 
ies-built, the Dornier DO 335, is on 
long-term loan from the USA, 

These three items are attractions at 
the new aviation and space section of 
Munich's Deutsches Museum. Its foun- 
dation stone was laid six years ago by 
head of state Walter Scheel. It has now 
been by Chancellor Helmut Kohl. 

The opening festivities included a lec- 
lure by the aircraft manufacturer Lud- 

wig Bölkow on aviation and space tra- 
vel, and an extensive exhibition of heli- 
copter models, 1 

The new facilities, five stories high 
and including a glass-roofed courtyard, 
the whole covering 8.200 square me- 
rcs, replaces the old halls given over to 
aviation that were opened in 1925. It 
was nat considered possible that these 
could be extended İn any way. 

The new exhibition facilities cost 
DM4im and are a national museum of 
aviation and space travel, similar to 
what other countries have that have 
played an important tole in the develop- 
ment of aviation. 

Germany has played such a role and 
used to have an aviation museum in 
Berlin, but ‘the new wing of the 
Deutsches Muscum in Munich does 
German aviation proud — from the earl- 
iest pioneering days to the latest jets and 
space rockets. 

Many of the exhibits, originals “Made 
in Germany” that have been gathered 
together in Munich have in part been 
put in order by the West German air 
force workshops at Fürstenfeldbruck. 
Many of them lıave a lot of history be- 
hind them. 

For instance, Otto Lilienthal's 1895 
biplane in which the aviation ploneer 
made more than’ 2,000 glider flighis un- 
til he had an accident in the Rhinow 
hills near Berlin. 


There is the first motor-powered 


plane 1o be built in Germany in which . 


the Wright brothers flew from Tempel- 
hof at a hcight of 172 metres for 95 mi- 
nutes. 

Then there is Edmund Rum piers 
‘Dove’. He founded the first aircraft 
manufacturing factory in Germany, in 
Berlin in 1909. 
| Then the 25 horsepower monoplane 
‘Kanaltype'. in which ‘in .the same year 
Frenchman Louis: Bleriot was the first 
to fly across the English Channel. 

The world’s most famous technical 
museum also has a few sports planes 
with such famous names as Klemm, 
Focke, Wulf and Jungmeister, the suc- 
cessful helicopter from Ottobrunn, and 
the first vertical take-off plane that 
crashed on a test flight in Manching. 

Then: there are the most important 
fighter planes in the West in the post- 

war period, the Starfighter and the 


Continued on page 11 
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attacks and cancer can be caused by 
psychic disturbances. 

These disturbances can be diagnosed 
by a psychosomatic expert, of which un- 
til now little has been heard. 

They are to be found in major clinics 
where in certain cases they endeavour 
to find the causes of physical ills in men- 
tal disturbances, which is a lever enabl- 
ing them to ge1 to places that the intern- 
ist or surgeon cannot gct. 

Al the Lindau conference there was 
considerable discussion about lhe ques- 
tion whether today doctors prescribed 
far too many psychological drugs. There 
was, in fact, heard here and there the 
question of whether these drugs had any 
value. 

The success quota of long-term 
analysis was also questioned by insiders. 

An investigation by Sloane showed 
that there was little difference between 
neurotic patients who were subjected to 
psychoanalysis therapy and those who 
were on the waiting list. 

On the periphery of Lindau there was 
a considerable amount of incomprchen- 
sible jargon that made little or no sense 
to the ordinary participant 

An example of this was the lecture 
given by Professor Wolfgang Mertens of 
Munich who tried to defîne the psyelıo- 
analytical development of the tcrms 
“self” and “ego”, 

In view of the high costs of psycho- 
therapeutic medicine it is a justifiable 
queslion to ask if the results are worth 


the expenditure. Theo Löbsack 
(Hannoversche Allgemcine, 4 May 1984} 


| Therapists take a closer look at the ego 
in an increasingly complex world 


as to save financially. Then there are 
married couples that have other rela- 
tionships outside the marriage that are 
accepted. 

The variations involved those who 
were happy or unhappy with their rela- 
tionship, married or unmarried or 
doubtful about a long-lasting relation- 
ship. All in all the answers given were 
far from the expected. 

In a seminar on hypnosis the basics of 
scientific hypnosis were described along 
with its therapeutic uses — as well as the 
misuse of hypnosis. It has not been un- 
known for inexperienced practioners to 
cause considerable psychic damage. 
Hypnosis can also reveal criminal fail- 
ings. 

The event dealing with autogenic 
training and dream analysis was well at- 
tended, but above all, as: last year, the 
seminar on psychosomatic medicine. 

Psychosomatic disturbances are phy- 
sical illnesses that have their origins in a 
psychological problem. 

Mental conflicts, stress, pressure of 
cmotion and the like can cause ulcers, 
constipation, high blood pressure, aller- 
gies and other somatic difficulties, 

Many doctors take the view that heart 


patient's problems and the interaction 
of the psychological with the physical. 

The mental and physical aspects of a 
person are the main concerns in Gestalt 
therapy. lt was demonstrated how the 
loss of this tolalily can bring about up- 
sets. 

Patients who have lost their ego, their 
physical sense and contact with the 
world aroıınd them can regain their bal- 
ance with sensitive treatment and can 
again bring their lives under control and 
again accept responsibility, 

An interesting lecture was given on 
the theme “Marriage — obsolete tradi- 
tion or the last hope?" The discussion 
concentrated on the problems of two 
people living together in the present 
times. In the future will marriage be 
concluded with a contract that has a 
time limitation attached to it? 

There was much discussion for and 
against marriage with proposals of 
alternative forms of marriage to the 
present tradition. [t was obvious that 
the questiort was of contemporary inter- 
est when it was noted how many var- 
iations there are of the way men and 
women live together. 

Couples live together “separated” so 


Julius Hackethal 
(Photo: Sven Simon) 


to live or die and that should not offend 
a doctor's conscience, 


Euthanasia has been a topic for dis- 
cussion for many years, particularly so 
in Britain, where in September 1980 a 
booklet was published giving advice on 
how to commit suicide. The 36-page 
booklet was published .by the Society 
for lhe Right to a Dignified Death that 
organised an international conference 
on euthanasia in Oxford in 1980 

The Sociely's chairman was sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment in 
1981 for actively assisting in a suicide. 

There are a number of euthanasia or- 
ganisations in France as well as groups 
that are against the practice. 

Two years ago a 39-year-old police 
officer was acquitted of murdering his 
wife who had an incurable disease, He 
shot her in a Versailles hospital. Eutha- 
nasia is an offence in France but the 
public prosecutor sympathised with the 
man. dpa 

(Kûlner Stadt-Anzciyer, 2 April 1984) 


Cancer patient given cyanide 
— euthanasia controversy 


actively assisting in the death of a per- 
son and the medical profession could 
not lolerate that, Fle pointed oul that 
aclively assisting in û person's death was 
an offence. 

Tie local medical association also re- 
jected Jlackethal's course of 1renlment. 
‘The president of the Hartmannbund 
(lhe doctors association), and president 
of the union of doctors associations, 
Professor Horst Bourmer, said that Ihe 
treatment was neither Christian nor 
medical. 

He maintained that doctors were eth- 
ically bound to relieve suffering and 
death but they had no right to assist in 
the dying process. 

He said that it was an offence to assist 
a person to death and that euthanasia 
must remain an offence. 

On the olher hand passive assistance 
to death, as in the case of taking a per- 
son off a life support machine, was in 
certain cases a matter of medical Jeci- 
sion. 

The chairman of the Marburg doctors 
association, Jörg Hoppe, said that a 
doctor was duty bound to do everything 
possible 10 prolong life. It was not a 
doctor's task to assist a person to death, 
he said. The Hartmannbund and the 
Marburg associalion stressed that a per- 
san had a right to a “dignified death”, 
The doctors’ attitude was supported by 
the Catholic and Protestant churches. 

The president of the West German 
euthanasia society, Henning Atrott, 
took the view that Hackethal's action 
had brought to a head the issue of act- 
ively assisting a person te death, The 
Professor was a pioneer in euthanasia. 

A person can decide alone if he wants 


. Sinet Gtadtmdiger . 


he stir enused by the death of n 69- 

yeur-uld female patient suffering 
from cancer al a Chiemsee clinic under 
the care of Professor Julius Hiackethal 
las re-opened discussion on euthanasia 
and the right to life and death, 

The doctor administered to the wont- 
an, who had advanced cancer, cyanide 
given to her by her relatives in a glass of 
water. She died shortly afterwards. 

In a public statement the Professor 
said in his own defence: *I would not he- 
sitate to give poison to a paticnt who 
had expressly requcsicd it and after a 
few wecks for consideration.” 

He said that he would not do this Lo a 
patient who had only been under Lreat- 
ment for a short period, but only after 
there had been a fair amount of time in 
treatment. 

He added that before such a decision 
il must be absolutely certain that the 
case was hopeless. 

Professor Hackethal explained that 
the woman had cancer of the skull and 
eye sockets. He explained to the woman 
that he had had no experience with cu- 
thanasia. He could only offer her 40 
sleeping tablets or poison. She had only 
asked which was Ihe most certain. 

Karsten Vilmar, president of the 
West German Doctors Association, said 
ıhat in his view Hackethal's action 
smacked of show business. 

If it was us reported in the press, Herr 
Vilmar maintained, then it was a case of 
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indau's psychotherapy weck, held 
his year from 24 April until 5 May 
j the themes “The Concept of 
and “Forms of Symbiosis and 
jyslo Autonomy". 

Theconference is held for the benefit 
tors and psychologists. 

Behind all the big words that could 
se a layman there are hidden re- 
şand suggestions on the causes and 
mem possibilities for the psychic 
tat nçreasingly beset us today. 

r~ f fis increase, that means more and 
- ilme qualified psychotherapists are 
sled all the time, has a ubiquitous 
Fresh mushrooms ... do they nel kground. 

bombarding? (PheBr j The problem of our times is to learn 


niques cither. So the Consumers! AyyjkFlo come lo terms with our world as 
ciation advocates using alcoho] vapfifisinereasingly more and more con- 
rather than gas or gamma radiation ®" 

preserve foodstuffs. But scientists atk] Te variety of points up for cliscus- 
Federal Ment Research Eslablishnetlinal the conference showed how var- 
Kulnıbach, where this Lechnique safuare the psychiatric ills of our mes 
developed, are sceptical, El how various are the therapeutic 

They sity it isn't ready for commatiftRes available 1o doctors t0 aid 
use yet. Further research must firs kf ho are mentally ill. 
carried out. Professor Pfeilstictsf Approximately 2,404 doctors, Psy- 
would prefer lo see conventional js and social workers [rom 
sterilisation lechniques improved, and abroad look part in the corn 

Gamma radiation is not û feasible . The giant programme was 
ernalive in his vicw. "Even in Hol up by 142 helpers und included 
where radiation is permitted, it idfiltures, a discussion, eight daily lec- 
much used. People don't want to bure over the two wecks of the conler- 
diation-bumbarlecl vegetables" ™## well as 142 seminars, courses 

That is an undisputable probke | Memonsiratiorns, 

Cunsumers continue to disapprove. me of the highlighls of the pro- 
ihe ideu; they would sooner continue [Pm were the fear of death and whit 
eut radishes sprayel with chemical. Fhe fear of death had on life. 

This mtitude, Frau Langguth saj Teconference ulsu investigated the 
based on ignorance. "Consumers liRpuredness of putients to iacecpt û 
they are enling untreuted food mel ors advice AMd Lo act on Lhut al- 
because it isn't marked us Ireatel” J®Do the reasons why this udvice is 

But she isn't in favour of makilt always rest with the patient? 
mandatory to identify Lreated oodtf "Auld it be that the ductor does not 
as such. Manufacturers are afraid BF enough sensitivity? fs the loctor 
would plummel if proxlucts had tok jective that he cannot feel for his 
marked with details of sterilisation kj? Whal happens, it was asked, 
niques such as gassing or radio f* expected “compliance” was un- 
bombardmenl. ful? 

This seems likely lo prove the curd . İwould be useful for a general prac- 
the matter, The Bonn Health Minis’ }%# lo take a refresher course in 
determined to make specificalion Ib .eTapeutic treatment, for the 
such details compulsory, while indî ۴ Soften the first to have to deal with 
is no less determined in its opposition disturbed person. It is quite 
the idea, ا‎ lhe case that the GP is called upon 

“I's only a matter of sieriF ke the first diagnosis and suggest 
lualcourse of treatment. 


spices," Frau Langguth says, “and Mf 
make up only a fraction of what w€ Î Tt should not be too difficult for 
in the course of a day.” heis au fait with the patient's 
But it is most unftikely to be a male (ER jal background and would be 
ا‎ 0 informed of the patient's prob- 
sterilisation plant is only going toe’ j “Bhis or her GP, 
@ profit when it can operale roll : ould be of advantage t0 the doc- 
clock all year. ا‎ realise that he is in a strategically 
In the long term it will take morê iie, OSon in dealing with is 
Peppercorns to keep it husy, زه‎ nd that he learned how to make 
why manufacturers are keen ® Ofthat position. 
other produce, such as chickens F Fı Lindau lhere was a Balint group 
ly. This group therapy is re- 


tatocs, along the conveyor belt. 
Manufacturers will probably 1 sone of the best means of ecom- 
e with practical psychother- 


forced to come lo terms with 
Produce, and it shuuld be up 0‘ hse i 
ers to decide for themselves whi®' 1 i lherapy gives a doctor a glimpse 
lisation procedure they prefer. n Psychological problems of his 
heat, gas or gamma radiation ell 


1 [ Produces physical illnesses, 
a 1 atthe doctor gets an insight into his 
ıe . 
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Gamma ray sterilisation 
worries C 
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Onsumers 


ranging from Third World countries 
such as Bangladesh to industrialised 
nations such as Japan and including 
EEC members France, Italy, Belgium 
and Holland. 

As long as mushrooms ur onions 
treated in this way cannot be sold in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, (rading 
partners are bound to feel the German 
regulations are merely a restrictive 
practice and restraint on trade, 

German food manufacturers are wor- 
ried counter-measures might be im- 
posed in retaliation on imports of Ger- 
man food by other EEC countries. 

Such fears, felt by vegetable expor- 
ters in particular, are something new, 
As long as they were able to give pro- 
duce the gas treatment, which was inex- 
pensive, the idea of restrictive practices 
never as much as crossed their minds, 

A fully-equipped radiation unit, con- 
sisting of the radioactive source, a con- 
crete shield, storage for bombarded 
produce and conveyor belts to run the 
food past the nuclear fuel rods, costs 
about $3m. Chemical treatment cost 
much less in capital investment, 

Only two years ago Professor Diehl 
felt industry was not interested in the 
bombardment technique because it held 
out no prospect of substantial profils. 

That only changed when ethylene ox- 
ide was banned. Radioactive bombard- 
ment now enjoys greater support. “Since 
the gas was banned food exporters have 
been hit by bad business. Na-ane wants 
to buy spices that are not properly steri- 
lised,”" says Susanne’ Langguth, a Bonn 
spokesman for the food industry, 
` “The risk is simply loo grave: i expect 
Health Minister Geissler tw issue the 
firsl permits to hombard spices in the 
next lwo months." 

Der Spiegel, the Hamburg newsweck- 
ly, said last December thal Herr Geiss- 
ler had decidecl to sanction the tech- 
nique, But he has not yet been persu- 
aded lo give the go-ahead, 

Bavaria is less squeamish than Bonn, 
The second-largest food radiation plant 
in Europe is in Allershausen, necar Mu- 
nich. It is Dutch-owncd and waş autho- 
tised by the Bavarian Interior Ministry 
Jast autumn to use the nuclear tech- 
nique, but only on produce for export. 

Yet it would be wrong to imagine that 
Germany is an oasis.of untreated food 
in a radioactive world, the Bonn Health 
Ministry admitted in a February 1984 
answer to a parliamentary question 
tabled by the Greens, ٠ 

“There is practically no way of pre- 
venting the import of food subjected to 
radioactive bombardment if no mention 
is made of the fact," the Ministry said. . 

; The resulting level of radioactivity is 
$0 low that it can't be traced in vegetab]- 
es. That is one of the bases of the scien- 
tific dispute. 

` Advocates of the technique say there 
has been no sign, in 30 years’ research, 
that told against the treatment. It would 
be pernicious exaggeration to talk in 
terms of food being contaminated by ra- 
dioactivity. . 

Professor Pfeilsticker as a supporter 
of chemical treatment says radioactive 
bombardment creates substances in 
food on which not enough research haş 
been carried out. ر‎ 

It could also lead to cell change! 
vitamin loss, but that Cannot BTU 
out with conventional sterilisation tech- 
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tion. They mainly want to sterilise 
spices in this way. 

The Bonn Health Ministry is reluct- 
ant to give them the go-ahead, doubtless 
fearing the force of public opinion and 
sensing that most voters will associate 
radioactive bombardment with nuclear 
weapons. 

“The new treatment isn't as bad as al! 
that," says Professor Johannes-Frie- 
drich Diehl, head of the biochemistry 
unit at the Federal Food Research Esta- 
blishment, Karlsruhe, 

He says the technique is completely 
harmless. “lt has been tested for 30 ye- 
ars and shown to be unobjectionable 
healthwise. After bombardment with 
low-energy beta or gamma rays food has 
been found to contain not the slightest 
trace of radioactivity.” 

This view is shared by both the World 
Health Organisation and the UN Food 
and Agriculture Organisation. They 
gave it the go-ahead in 1977, 

In 1980 an international commission 
İn Geneva said there could be no objec- 
tion to radiation up lo a dose of 10 kilo- 
grey. 

Food has since been subjected to 
gamma radiation in about 20 countries, 


Germûiny view the world? 
You will find the answers to these questions | 
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amma ray food treatment worries 

Ihe German Consumers’ Associa- 
tion, which claims in a leaflet that the 
atomic lobby plans to turn us all into 
nuclear waste dumps by means of food 
suhjected to radioactive bombardment. 

The association is wildly exaggerating 
ils case, but it is speculating on people's 
fears of atomic encrgy and of the bom- 
hardment of foodstuffs with ionised ra- 
diation. 

It would dearly like to prevent the in- 
troduction in Germany of what is a 
treatment designed to make perishables 
last longer. 

What it calls a “bright idea of the re- 
sourceful nuclear lobby" is not as new 
as it would have us believe, A Stuttgart 
firm used radioactive bombardment to 
kill bacteria in spices back in 1959. 

But the technique was banned in a sub- 
sequent Foodstuffs Act, and “radioactive 
treatment or the import of food treated in 
this way" has since been anı offence. 

Manufacturers resorted to other, 
chemical techniques such as gassing po- 
tatoes, spices, grain and other sensitive 
foodstuffs to kill harmful bacteria and 
mierobes and prevent seeding. 

Ethylene oxide, a poison gas, has 
proved particularly effective, and Bonn 
nutritionist Professor Konrad Pfeil- 
sticker says it has passed toxicological 
tests with flying colours, 

With exceptions, he would like to see 
this method of preserving foodstuffs re- 
tained. Nothing better has yet been 
found, he says. 

The Bonn government does not 
agree. Ji banned the gas when the Feder- 
al Henlth Council ruled last October 
that it caused cancer. Radioactive bom- 
bardment has since loomed large again. 

A number of companies have applied 
to be exempted from the bap on radia- 
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aderie and the little successes during the 
course of time," Sometimes she is afraid 
when she confronts young toughs. When 
she gnes out to investigate, she is always 
accompanied by a colleague. 

Wamen detectives sometimes run in- 
to problems with macha types from the 
underwurld because they are women. 
Foreigners from countries where wom- 
en are subjugated oflen refuse to be 
questioned by a woman detective. Also 
pimps and prostitutes sometimes ob- 
ject. 

But, said Superintendent Matthes, 
this is only of periphal importance. 

Most women detectives specialise at 
sme stage. They handle data, collect and 
use evidence, mount manhunts good 
visual memory is needed. 

There is little monotony in a job that 
covers the entire spectrum of life. Most 
women are close to their work and re- 
main in the force despite marriage and 
children, 

And what is their attitude towards 
weapons and their use? Some worry 
that they won't be able to pull the trigger 
in an emergency becnuse of fright. 
Others don't give the idea much thought 
at all. 

The uniformed branch are also open- 
ing doors for women in Lower Saxony, 
Berlin, Hesse, North Rhine-Westphalia 
and Hamburg. Those accepted spend 
two and a half years at police school 
learning police, traffic, State, and ad- 
ministration law, and are trained in kar- 
ate and wenpon handling. 

They march, run, shoot and practuce 
reacting quickly in crises. In Hamburg 
tlıey are at the moment limited to traffic 
duties, patrol work and guard functions. 

In other Lûnder, however, they do ev- 
crything that the men do, 
Sigrid Latka-Jöhring 
(Stutguier Zeitung, 14 April 19%4) 
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Women police officers earn equal rights, 
are taken seriously in the force 


observes: “The climb up was not nlways 
easy." 

One 60-year-old woman detective su- 
perintendent who has retired after 23 
years in the Bonn and Cologne BKA, 
says that, in retrospect, lhe WKP was "a 
women's club the men did nat take seri- 
ously. That changed abruptly when 
women began working in all squads and 
doing the same things as the men.” 

For sevenı ycars she worked in an sur- 
vcillance group and in a mobile oper- 
ations unit dealing with, for exanıple, 
blackmailers and hostage takers, Later 
she handled breaking-and-entering 
crimes and joined the vice squad. 


She says: “1 haven't become insensi- 
tive despite all the misery ['ve seen, 
Maltreatment of children shocked me 
the most. Some cases were almost im- 
possible to believe,” 

Another woman officer, a member of 
the CID in Bonn, says her worst lime 
was in the drug squad, She learned not 
to become involved in every situation. 
Now, when she finishes work for the 
day, she often docsn’"t give her work any 
more though. 

At the moment she handles stolen 
motor vehicle cases, hunting the illicit 
dealers. This 36-year-old decided spon- 
taneously to join the criminal police 
when, as an Abitur graduate in Worms, 
she visited police headquarters. And 
she would do the same all over agiiı. 


"Î like the teamwork here, the camer- 


But they also guard men, stand hour 
iifler hour in front of conference rooms, 
take part in car escorts, accompany VIP 
wives to hanqucts and concerts, They 
are the Emma Peels of the Federal capi- 
tal. 

The Bonn securily group is directly 
subordinated to the BKA, where the 
number of women is constantly increas- 
ing. For example, the anti-terrorist 
squad in Wiesbaden now comprises 20 
per cent women, 

Women are also on the march in local 
police stations around the country. And 
no longer are chosen solely for their 
hackground in social work. 

Since 1970, those who are to gu to 
higher levels go through a three-year 
course dl û specialist college, Prerequi- 
site is Abitur (school leaving examina- 
tion required for university entrance). 

Gerd Steffen, head of the Bonn BKA, 
slys: "As the women began pushing 
ihcir way in, the men at first had reserv- 
ions. But today tha is no longer a 
pruhlem.” 

Now 178 officers are under Ilse 
Matthes, head of Aachen CID. The 57- 
yvar-old psychology graluate started 
out in 1950 in the (hen women’s crimi- 
nal police force (WKP) and today she 


changed, The common atlitude is that 
theirs is a hopelessly inferior position in 
a world controlled by men. 

The document impressively illus- 
trates the ignorance of the trade unions, 
the political parties nnd professional or- 
gnnisations. 

A survey of the Bonn parliamentary 
purties fallecd .because MPs dldn't 
ariswer, or when lhey did it was with a 
lack of understanding about the prob- 
lem. Others replied that they didn’t have 
enough usable evidence on the subject. 

Authorities in the Lêngder which deal 
with equality issues had heard of cases 
of molestation bul were unable to offer 
any dala. 

The authority in Baden-Würtlemberg 
which deals with equal opportunities 
preferred a lighter approach. It suspect” 
ed that people in the Lard had their 
hands full with their traditional indus- 
triousness, so there was no possibility of 
their doing, anything else with their 
hands. : 

The survey concluded: no one wants 
to know about the problem. 

A list of demands accompanies the 
report, One is that the problem of sexu- 
al molestation be written into anti dis- 
crimination legislation; means for far- 
reaching investigation must be nade 
avallable; refuges for women must be 
given enough money so they can offer 
advice and support. 

Women would be advised to ask local 
authorities to approach offenders and 
demand that they stop offending. 

Above all, women should not kecp sl- 
lent. They should bring the problem in- 


tothe open: Ada Brandes 
(Deutsches Allgemeines Sanniagsblait, 
6 May 1984} 


Women MPs in 
Bonn rap 
‘Eve-teasers?” 


Offences range from suggestive re- 
marks, touching breasts, grabbing bot- 
loms, lo coercion into having Inter- 
course, 

One in every five working women 
surveyed in lhe report has been molest- 
ed at least once at work. That is about 
2.3 million if projected as a national fi- 
gure. 

` Eight per cent were in some way af- 
fected because of the incidents: one per 
cent were (ransferred to worse jobs in- 
side the firm; two per cent were sacked; 
the other five per cent were able to find 
no way out olher than to resign. 

Projecting this on to a workforce of 
about 10.9 milllon women, it means that 
about 160,000 lost their jobs following 
sexual interference, 45,000 have been 
sacked and 112,000 decided to leave, 

The investigation also produced 
some figures which, although already 
known, are often used to draw false de- 

. ductlons. Of the women who have been 
molested, 24 per cent showed no reac- 
tion at all, only 10 per cent complained 
and, as mentioned, five per cent left the 
‘firm, and only one per cent took legal 
action. 

There are many reasons given to ex- 
plain why moe women don’t act to pro- 
tect lhemselves. Many know or (ear that 
complaining would only cause more 
problems at work, such as hostility. 

But the most quoted reason is thal 
they are convinced nothing will be 


ast summer, A niember of the 

Greens parliamentary party was 
forced to resign his sent. Klaus Hecker 
was the only Green to hend a Bundestag 
committee, research und technvtogy. He 
was û recognised authorily in his field 
ind skilled in publie relntions. 

But lhe purty decided after a long dlis- 
cussion that Hleeker should not repre- 
sent û partly which proclaimed itself ax a 
enmpaigner against sexual discrimina- 
tion. 

Hecker's offence was to have fondled 
the breasts of female members of the 
parliamentary party staff and to have ig- 
nored requests to remove his hands. 

The women wrote an open letter to 
members of the parliamentary party 
and, despite declarations of remorse, 
Hecker had to go. 

The incident iriggered off a surge of 
discussion. Almost every commentator 
took up the theme and waxed indignant 
over the impertinence of the MP. But 
they also found thal the party and the 
women involved had over-reacted. 

If a woman did not want a hand to 
grope, then she should end the episode 
with a swift cuff and take the matter no 
further. The implication being that a 
verbal objection is not enough and that 
if a woman wants to be taken seriously, 
she must hit out. 

At 1he time, the ribaldry over the case 
revealed how customary molesting 
women is. The attitude was that men 
should not be punished for ‘such little 
transgressions and thal women must 
learn to cope with them. 

Now Grcen women MPs in the Bun- 
destag have preparcd a document which 
shows graphically how big the problem 
of molestingin the workplace is. 
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omen police officers must he able 
to shoot like (heir male col- 
yes, They work on murder squads, 
hse drug puslıers, take part in raids on 
ster pubs and snap the cuffs on 
. jog loughs. 
° Forer the past few yeurs, there has 
Bz a radical change in the role of pa- 
gomên, but it is a change that has 
relatively unnaticed publicly. 
Where the men operate, so do the 
en: whether as head of Aachen 
(D, like Ilse Matthes; or as a lecturer 
{Phewgjs a police staff college like Helen 
Tnpe in Hiltrup, near Münster; or 
as a specialist in the anti-terror 
qad ofthe BKA (Bundeskriminalamt). 
They also work as bodyguards. The 
bın security group, whose job is to 
yoiect VIPs, uses women, for example. 
furyears the securily group lad reserv- 
ıims about using women. The work 
` fsstoo hard for them, so the argument 
tion was Düsseldorf artist Jueln 
Beuys, who was iit the border-toi But long term, the emancipation 
Nûgeli farewell. ging of well-trained women detec- 

En route fram Diisseldorf ta Limğis could not be resisted. Since the 
the sprayer reudl Ingehorg Bachmi lle of the 1970s, ley have been 
hook Die Wahrheit ist dem Menskfhied the same way as their male col- 
zitmtutbar (People Must Face Up lotfhpes. 

Truth). why should they not have the same 

He wore a light-hlue windcheateHdnes both on operutions and for 
his pocket he hud ù spruycan beaiğ pmolion? 
the legend: Prison Walls are so Boriy j For they go t0 hodyguiard school in 

The ınan the Swiss were so kemiftn where they are aught karate, how 
see behind bars mile a shy impresif Rundle weapons andl psychology. 
anl could casily have been 3 sf! In women are at the moment with 
school teacher uf, say. Latin or Grek Fiexeeurily group anl are said to have 

le giggled, adjustecl his rinıless famed themselves. When 1 woman is to 
tacles and obviously wanled to f Eptotected, it is often better to lel i 
something. mando the job. ‘They are less conspi- 

“When I spray, 1 spray," he qil) ts They are also more discreet. 
stld, nervously touching a TV repo 
jucket. 

Were his gruflili to he tnken ast ir : 1 1 
cism of the way cities are planned jS Customs shel, leaving behind his 
built nowadays? "Yes," he said. Kart 0 German e lie 

Niigeli was obviously taken abad: we have no trouble demolish- 
and i to the iw of about e shel now we have a work of 
reporters. He wis unahıle lo say ano said customs officer Jtirgen 
ward. ug 

Professor Beuys «lid Ile talking! Ei inset claims nl ا‎ 
him, while Heidélberg artist Prey ofr hie e a a 
Staeck handed uut postcards and Ply, “ OM Mis bare chest the Flague 


's wearinu a Nifeeli ear-ring, i vention symbol classifying himself 
Beuys, wearing i Niigeli ear-ring tf thistorie monument 


badges proclaiming Freedon f Dut ke is still serving a nine-month 


&kntence for damaging concrete 
tle claimed merely to be enliven- 
1 1 himself as ù kind of spraycan 
: bet and sees the prison term as 
E he repal eg aE deported 
orm jackets. Fo ا‎ : 
They thanked her kindly and er land e E 
askêd for nutographs. 2 spraying Freedom thie Sory 
Hans Nigeli, 75, the sprayéfs, f inal. P 
stood aside. He is ù prominent 4 2 
citizen who haş not cisowned the P| is rely 0 0 
gal san. “He has chasen to take ilieople a a a r ا‎ e 
direction,” he said. uF Yin af ٠ ۳ 2 
spr le Swiss 
Before he left Germany Ihe€ 0 horitieg E 2 
was allowed to spray one E ۳ n vere made by SPD feader WI 
the wall of an old customs 8 {Sweisetursta rc 
soon to be demotished. و‎ edtiih, Dilrrerirnet a n 2 
It was a bizarre stick man Wi ne: Office. 
e a oy 0 1 e Swiss were not amused and 
streak of lightning. Beneath i i j ed to do: N BS 
ed the date, then crossed the bor io though Nigel was 
He disappeared behind the d0 1 
Continued on page 15 
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Harald Nigeli, Robin Hood ol 
apraycan 


, Continued from page 14 
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5s ,„ Jochen Reiss‏ ا 
Minmovertehe Allgemeine, 25 Apııl 1984)‏ 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


court-miarlial proceedings against sky- 
jackers. Another reminder of the «(lays 
when the Allies were occupying powers 
and nut protecting powers is the fact 
that Berliners can be sentenced in ac- 
cordance with Allied militiıry legislation 
but have no right of appeal. 


The British, for instance, are setting 
up a new rifle range in Galow, and resi- 
dents are unenthusiastic hecause of the 
noise it will cause. 


They would normally be able to appeal 
to a civil administrative court, but the Al- 
lied authorities ruled that .the civil court 
was not empowered to handle the appeal. 


The plaintiffs lhereupon took their 
case to the High Court in London which 
ruled, nearly 40 years after the end’ of 
the Second World War, that Berliners 
do have the right of appeal to un inde- 
pendent court.. . 
Liselotte Mtiller 
(Stuıtgarrer Nachrichıen, 12 April 1Y4) 


Zurich sprayer sent back 
to serve prison term 


Has Nãgeli, the Zurich sprayer, 
has been handed over to the Swiss 
authorities at Lörrach. The 44-year-old 
graffiti artist passed through a friendly 
and unperturbed file of German border 
officials. 

Nãgeli, a Swiss psychologist, was sen- 
tenced lo nine months’ imprisonment by 
a Swiss court for defucing walls with 
181 of his distinctive and, many say, ar- 
tistic stick men and women. 

His appeal! against deportation was 
dismissed by the German courts, He 
was handed over to the Swiss to serve 
his sentence in spite of criticism ol the 


` court order by artists aid politicians, 


One of his keenest supporters 
throughout his fight to avert deporta- 


Ten per cent is exported and used lo 
manufacture medicine or beverages, A 
little over half this cocaine legally ex- 
ported vanishes into shady channels. 

Acreage illegally grown is often virtu- 
ally impossible 10 check in South Amer- 
ica, the police say. They lack the funds 
needed and have requested financial as- 
sistance from governments in Western 
Europe and North America. 

Illegal acreage is often in inaccessible 
areas arid dealers use planes and heli- 
copters to collect and deliver. 

Profit margins are so high that farm- 
ers are unlikely of their own'free will to 
slop growing coca and grow lea or co- 
coa instead. E 

A far from rich ` Bolivian farmer's 

earnings woùld plummet 95 per cent as 
a result. 
.„ Besides, the countries where cacaine 
is grown lack ãn infrastructure capable 
of handling crops and products other 
than-narcotics. : 

Ecuador, Colombia and Peru, where 
an estimated one million farmers grow 
coca, share with Bolivia the distinction 
of being the main producer countries, 

They are ‘fast being joined by Brazil, 
where dealers are putting the vast and 
inaccessible’ expanses of the Amazon 
basin to “good” use, و‎ 

The Bonn delegation, which was ac- 
companied by staff of’ the Bundeskri- 
minalamt, or Federal CID, says German 
officials should be sent to South Amceri- 
ca to liaise with local police authorities; 
EE {Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 

für Deutschland, 4May 1984) 


appeal against 
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Berliners can 


Allies, London court rules 


Red Rathaus in East Berlin they were 
unable to lake all the documents with 
them." 

Bul the main Allied legal provisions 
are Jisted in an 80-page appendix to the 
Berlin statute book. 

Law 43.is one of the best-known, 
banning the manufatture, import, ex- 
port, shipment and storage of war mate- 
rial. 

The catalogue of items listed in this 
category includes firearms, knives and 
even sticks allegedly used by teenage 
hoodlums to throttle victims. 

Death sentences may be imposed for 
serious breaches of Law 43. Fortunate- 
ly, the death penalty has not been im- 
posed in the city since 1949, 

Decree 511, proclaimed on 15 .Oe- 
tober 1951, is another item of Allied 
legislation that could well do with a tho- 
rough reappraisal. It lists punishable of- 
fences that clash with the interests of the 
Allied powers. 

Prison sentences of up to 10 years 
can be imposed for offering resistance 
to Allied forces, for rioting, for unau- 
1horised information gathering and for 
preventing or delaying shipmenls be- 
tween Berlin and other parts of Ger- 
many. 

Allied ordinances are still issued. 
When Bonn government legislation is 
adopted by the Berlin House of Repre- 
sentatives the Allies have been known 
to override certain provisions. 

Proceedings in respect of breaches af 
Allied regulations are usually dealt with 
by German courts authorised by the Al- 
lies to handle them. 


Recent exceptions have included 


Narcotics: Bonn 
. MPs tour 
South America 


FDP, found their Fiosis no İonger saw 
the’ position in such straightforward, 
black-and-white terms. 

South American countries now rea- 
lisé that the narcotics trade weighs 
heavily on their own people. 

In Peru, with a population öf about 
18m, there are roughly 50,000 drug ad- 
diets. In Bolivia, population’ 6m, there 
are sald to be 60,000 junkies.. . . 

Cocaine consumption is on ‘the in- 
crease in’ Brazil; while an estimated five 
per cent of the cocaine that is shipped 
via Ecuador stays in the country, 

The narcotics trade corrupts the gov- 
ernment: Dealers ‘infiltrate the police. 
The assassination of Colombian Justice 
Minister Lara Bonilla may -also have 
been no more than the lip of an iceberg, 

His killers are said to have pocketed a 
$20,000 reward offered by the trade he 
fought so'keenly and successfully, 

The acreage of coca plant’ grown in 
South America is admitted by the au- 
thorities to have increased dramatically: 
in Peru, for instance, from 4,000 hec- 
tares in 1968 to about 30,000 in 1980 
and 50,000 this year. د‎ 

About a third of the output is legal 
and government¬controlled, Coca 
leaves have traditionally been chewed 
or brewed as tea by the local people. 


B y a quirk of post-war Allied legisla- 

tian, still nominally in force in Ber- 
lin, housewives in the cdlivided city are 
almost certainly all criminals. 

Possession nf a long kitchen knife is 
not only prohibited, It is an offence for 
which a death sentence may be im- 
posed, according to a December 1946 
Allied military government decree. 

Gaverning Mayor Eberhard Diepgen, 
a lawyer by profession; suggesled on a 
visit fo Washington that such provisions 
ought to be reviewed, 

The wartime Allies'’still exercise ul- 
timate power in all four sectors of the 
divided city, although the GDR will 
hear nothing of the fact. 

Not so in West Berlin, where the 
three-power Allicd military government 
still issues letters and orders that over- 
rile German legislation and municipal 
bye-laws., : 

Some have.been in force for decades, 
Others are işsued only temporarily, 
such as orders banning demonstrations 
for 24 hours in areas where Allied mili- 
lary parades are to be held. 

No-one, not even at Schûneberg Rat- 
haus, the city hall, knows for sure how 
many Allied decrees have been issued 
since 1945, : 

“The Allies keep some of them under 
wraps,” an official says. *The early post- 
war ycars were an unruly period, and 
when the city was divided and the sup- 
porters of Western democracy left lhe 


Ge consumption’ has increased 

e by leaps:and bounds lately, if police 

hauls of the drug are any guide, and pol- 

inns and security authorities are wor- 

ed." . . 5 

In 1979 about 19kg of çocaine was 
confiscated by customs and police in the 

Federal Republic of Germany. By 1982 

it was 33kg. Last year's haul was 106kg. 
` These figures are ‘alarming because 

they cannot bê’ tonsiderfed miore than 
the tip of anı iceberg, and ît ig a growing 

iceberg: ۳ 
.Cocaine has become a fashionable 

drug. Forty per cent of the coke 

smuggled from South America now 
fetches high prices in Western Europe. 

, În Colombia, one of the main co- 
Caine-exporting countries, oe kilogram 
of purê cocaine is said to cost $15,000. 
By the time it reaches Miami it is worth 
$25,000. ا ا‎ 

.Elşewhere in the United.States it can 
fetch up to $50,000. In Europe.lt will 
sell at anything up to $150,000. 

„; With demand sû brisk it iš hardly sur- 
pfising that Bonn Bundestag home ai- 
fairs committee members On a fact-find- 
ing tour of South America were told the 
consumer countries had only’ them- 
selves to blame. وک‎ 2 

Politicians. in the producer countries 
said cocaine was grown by small farm- 
ers and marketed by rings of. dealers 
who had little or nothing to do with.the 
drug's popularity in Europe, : 

The Bonn MP's, including Axel Wer- 
nitz of the SPD, Bernd Schmidbauer of 
the CDU and Burkhard Hirsch of the 


